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In a paper in the last number of this journal we reached the 
conclusion that college examination papers in composition are 
not, as a whole, carefully studied. In various instances, which 
we saw, they pass outside the range of ideas of the authors read, 
they call for words that are not common and constructions that 
are not common, and they leave many common constructions 
uncalled for. 

We turn to the composition books written for high-school 
use. What are their plans, and what the execution of these 
plans? Are the books adapted to their task? Do they afford a 
maximum of effectiveness, with the practical minimum of labor 
on the part of student and teacher? 

I have before me thirty-two books of which it seems desirable 
to speak. They constitute a tangled mass. I shall endeavor to 
throw them into classes, with a brief characterization of each 
book, and a fuller description of a few, selected as especially 
typical. I shall also have to confine myself mainly to the com- 
position of the second year of the high school, that is, what is 
ordinarily called composition of the Caesar grade. 

It will be easier to follow the discussion if the thread of it is 
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presented in advance. It may be said then, at once, that four 
more or less distinctly marked types of books appear, as follows: 

I. A type without visible plan. 

II. A type with “systematic” syntax, and English exercises 
taken at random from any part of Roman literature, or any 
part of some selected author or authors. 

III. A type with exercises based upon a specified text, with 
syntax exhibited unsystematically. 

IV. A type which attempts to combine a systematic syntax 
with exercises based upon a specified text. 

We will take up these types in order. 

I. The type without any obvious principle of arrangement.— 
To this belong two books by men who were destined to become 
widely known. The one is Gildersleeve’s Latin Exercise Book 
(founded, as the author says, in the main on Lattmann’s Latein- 
isches Uebungsbuch) (1871, reprinted as late, at least, as 1891). 
The other is (J. H.)* Allen and Greenough’s Latin Composition 
(1875). In these books, one syntactical use after another is 
taken up, without a visible reason for the immediate choice. 
The material for the sentences covers a wide range. Thus one 
reads in some of the early pages of Gildersleeve’s book: “The 
boy is killing the fly,” “the kind teacher will free the modest 
scholar from punishment,” “the beautiful beard of the black 
goat,” “the liar is the most unprincipled of all men.” In 
the second lesson of the Allen and Greenough book, one reads: 
“We have sworn together, three hundred noble youths, against 
Porsena,” “the Academy introduced a new branch of knowledge 
(viz.) to know nothing,” “Demetrius, an unprincipled Greek, 


Three Allens have been prominent among American classical scholars, and, 
I find, are often confused today. Two of them are mentioned in this article. 
Joseph H. Allen, whose name is especially associated with the Allen and Green- 
nough textbooks, was lecturer in ecclesiastical history in Harvard University. 
William F. Allen, a brother of his, author, among other things, of editions of the 
Agricola, Germania, and Annals of Tacitus, was professor of Latin and history in 
the University of Wisconsin. The Manual of Latin Grammar (1868), out of 
which the Allen and Greenough Latin Grammar grew, was by William F. Allen 
and Joseph H. Allen. Frederic D. Allen, the reviser of the Hadley Greek 
Grammar, and author of a number of important monographs, was professor of 
classical philology in Harvard University. He was not related to the other two. 
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surrendered to the Romans the important island (of) Cor- 
cyra.” One feels that the young student of that day was of 
a tougher fiber than his modern successor—and one seems to 
remember that he was. 

II. The type which aims primarily at a systematic presenta- 
tion of syntax.—This follows, in the main, the order in some 
particular grammar selected for the purpose. We think of it 
now as fairly old, and associate it especially with the name of 
Elisha Jones, of the University of Michigan. But it is older 
than this by many years. The earliest American example 
known to me is Andrews’ Latin Exercises, Adapted to Andrews 
and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar (1839). A few pages of selected 
constructions are followed by a treatment of syntax which corre- 
sponds exactly, in expression and in order, to the rules of the 
grammar mentioned. The introduction states that, in this part 
of the work, “Dr. Kenrick’s exercises, adapted to his translation 
of Zumpt’s Grammar, have furnished many of the most valuable 
materials.” They are taken from the whole range of Roman 
literature. The next example known to me is J. A. Spencer’s 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition (1846), which 
is based upon Dr. Arnold’s book of the same name. After a few 
selected topics, the cases are taken up systematically, each being 
completely dealt with before anything else is presented. The 
syntax of the verb follows, upon no apparent plan. The sen- 
tences are taken from anywhere, or made up from any material. 
There is no thread of unity, unless it be the unity afforded by the 
frequent reappearance of Balbus, who seems to be willing to do 
anything to illustrate a syntactical principle, and who certainly 
plays many parts which the real Balbus would have repudiated. 
Mullholland’s edition of Arnold (1898) makes no radical 
changes of plan. Bradley’s more recent edition (undated) re- 
arranges and rewrites much of the matter, but, like the editions 
by Spencer and Mullholland, is systematic only in the treat- 
ment of the cases. 

There followed a succession of books which Andrews must 
have influenced more than Arnold did, since they observe, more 
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nearly than the adaptations of the Arnold book, the order of 
rules in some grammar selected for the purpose. 

Harkness’ A Practical Introduction to Latin Composition for 
Schools and Colleges (1868) opens with a Part I which runs 
rapidly through the substance of the Harkness Latin Grammar, 
including forms as well as syntax. Then begins, at Part II, the 
Composition proper. The headings (that is, names of topics) 
and references follow exactly the order of the author’s grammar. 
Each lesson contains: headings and references; a group of Latin 
“models,” taken from any source, with English translations; re- 
marks on these models; a special vocabulary; a set of sentences 
to be translated into Latin. The plan is excellent, if one is going 
to adopt the “systematic” scheme. This question will be discussed 
later. A footnote on the first page states that “this portion of 
the work is intended to accompany the reading of Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries on the Gallic War.’ Numerals at the beginning of 
each lesson show the point which the student is supposed to have 
reached. The exercises of this part, which cover three books of 
Caesar, treat the cases very fully, but not much else (the verb 
comes later). Moreover, the actual sentences run forward and 
back in the Gallic War, and also often run quite outside of it. 
Nevertheless, the book not only exhibits a precise and consistent 
plan for its type (the books of Jones and Bennett exactly follow 
it), but also, through its stated progression in relation to the 
text of Caesar, hints at the possibility of the complete adapta- 
tion of exercises to a selected text, which forms the character- 
istic of a later type. 

W. F. Allen’s Introduction to Latin Prose Composition 
(1870), is built upon the Manual of Latin Grammar. The fifth 
edition (1873) is built upon the Allen and Greenough Latin 
Grammar instead. Except for a little discursiveness at the begin- 
ning, the order in this grammar is exactly followed. The material 
to be translated into Latin is taken from anywhere. The revised 
edition (1880) prefixes to the original matter a more elementary 
portion, written by J. H. Allen, with the co-operation of John 
Tetlow and the criticism of Tracy Peck. The plan of this part 
is the same as that of the other. 
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Jones’s Erercises in Latin Prose Composition (1879) is of 
essentially the same character, with the arrangement seen in 
Harkness’ book, except that notes and questions follow the exer- 
cises. The verb is treated before the noun. At the end, thirteen 
pages of “exercises for general review and examination” are 
added, made up from any source. References are given through- 
out the book to Allen and Greenough’s Grammar, Andrews and 
Stoddard’s Grammar, Bartholomew’s Grammar, Bullion and 
Morris’ Grammar, Gilders'eeve’s Grammar, and Harkness’ 
Grammar—names in part unknown to the student of today. 
A revised edition by J. H. Drake, of the University of Michi- 
gan (1897), marks all quantities, and gives exercises upon 
the Gallic War and Cicero’s Orations in place of the former 
exercises at the end. A revision by the same author (1905) gives 
references to the Allen and Greenough Grammar, the Hale and 
Buck Grammar, Bennett's Grammar, the Gildersleeve and Lodge 
Grammar, and Harkness’ Grammar. Between the two editions 
of 1879 and 1905, then, three once much-used grammars were 
thought to have passed away, and two new ones had arisen 
which were thought worth referring to. Three had held their 
own. 

Gildersleeve and Lodge’s Latin Composition was published 
in 1899 (new edition in 1904), and Bennett’s Preparatory Latin 
Writer in 1905. I select these two for an examination of the 
“systematic” plan. 

The syntax of the Gildersleeve-Lodge book of 1904 (to pro- 
ceed at once to this edition) is systematic, and follows the order 
in the Gildersleeve-Lodge Grammar, with references also to 
Allen and Greenough, Bennett, Harkness, Hale and Buck, Lane, 
and West; but the footnotes, on which the working of the book 
in measurable part depends, refer to the Gildersleeve-Lodge 
Grammar alone. The topics deal wholly with the verb, the cases 
being taken up only incidentally. The sentences “are frankly 
translated or adapted from accepted Latin models.’’ They cover 
a wide range of ideas. Thus, in the second group, “I am inclined 
to think that Hannibal was more wonderful in adversity than in 
prosperity,” and “Should you not have replied that that could 
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not happen unless the government were overthrown?”, in the 
fifth, “Are you sorry or glad that your mother-in-law has hanged 
herself?’ The exercises of the first part are made up of de- 
tached sentences. Those of the second part are in paragraphs of 
continuous sentences, and are likewise taken from a great variety 
of sources. 

The most rigorous application of the systematic method, after 
Harkness’ book, has been made in Bennett’s Preparatory Latin 
Writer, which is described as based on Caesar ; along with which 
must be mentioned the same author’s Latin Composition, des- 
cribed as based on Cicero. These books are more typical than 
Harkness’, because each covers the entire ground of the grammar 
in what is planned for a year of work. The general arrangement 
is identical with that of Harkness’ book—for each lesson, head- 
ings with grammatical references (in Bennett, to the grammars 
of Bennett, Allen and Greenough, and Harkness); Latin ex- 
amples, translated; remarks on the examples; a special vocabu- 
lary; and a set of exercises, to which Bennett has often 
added “suggestions.” The Preparatory Latin Writer (the plan 
is the-same for the Latin Composition) is not “based” on 
Caesar, in the more restricted sense in which the word is 
generally now used, namely, that of exact adaptation. Some 
of the material is from other sources. The incidents that 
are from Caesar are not given with any reference to the order in 
which students meet them in their reading. Thus in Lesson I 
the student has to translate “the Helvetians were routed and sued 
for peace (from i, 26 and 27, which he would reach at about the 
end of the autumn quarter), “the son of Ariovistus was captured”’ 
(suggested by i, 53, though it is not mentioned that Ariovistus 
had a son), “the Veneti, a most warlike tribe, got ready a large 
fleet” (iii, 9), and “Octodurus, the winter-quarters of Galba, 
was a village of the Veragri” (iii, 1). In Lesson V he finds 
“the soldiers who had crossed the Rhine followed their com- 
mander into Germany,” which belongs to the incidents of the 
fourth book. In the fourteenth lesson, Vercingetorix of the 
seventh book appears. 

The special vocabularies, as is inevitable upon such a plan, 
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bear but a moderate relation to the part of Caesar in which the 
student is reading. Thus, of the twenty words given in the 
vocabulary of the first lesson, ten do not occur in the first ten 
chapters of Caesar, and seven do not occur in the first twenty- 
nine chapters (the entire Helvetian War). 

The forty-four regular lessons of the book are provided with 
a rather long set of exercises each, made up of disjointed sen- 
tences. Here and there a shorter passage of continuous English 
is added to a lesson. There are fourteen of these passages. At 
the end of the lessons there are twenty-six “supplementary exer- 
cises in continued discourse.” But few schools would reach this 
part of the book. 

As for the syntactical features, the plan is, again, rigorously 
like that of Harkness. With only a little deviation at the begin- 
ning it follows the author’s grammar, section by section, omitting 
scarcely anything. 

Such a treatment seems in theory admirable. One learns 
everything about a certain kind of thing, and then everything 
about some other kind of thing, and so on; and, moreover, one 
is becoming acquainted with a grammar at the same time. But, 
in order to make the method really what it professes to be, one 
should not use any kind of thing until he has learned about it. 
This seems supremely difficult to carry out, and, in fact, is not 
carried out. Thus the Gildersleeve-Lodge book takes up, in the 
first lesson, interrogative sentences (all existing books make 
much of these, though they practically do not appear in the high- 
school Caesar reading). But the sentences given, in this same 
lesson, for translation into Latin cover not only a variety of 
case-uses (e.g., the possessive and partitive genitives, the dative 
after verbs of injuring and serving, the ablative of time, the 
ablative of cause), but also a variety of mood-uses not provided 
for in the heading, which is “Interrogative Sentences’ (e.g., the 
infinitive in indirect discourse, relative clauses in indirect dis- 
course, the choice of mood in the cum-clause, and the relative 
clause of “characteristic’). The same contradiction appears in 
Bennett’s book. The eleventh lesson, for instance, takes up the 
genitives—of origin, of material, of possession, subjective, ob- 
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jective; and the twelfth continues with the partitive genitive and 
others. But the English of the first lesson calls for the genitive 
of origin and the genitive of possession, of the second lesson, for 
the genitive of material and the partitive genitive. The ablative 
of “specification” is treated in the nineteenth lesson, but has to 
be written in the fifth (a note says “express by the simple abla- 
tive’). The ablative of the time-within-which is treated in the 
twenty-first lesson, but has to be written in the eighth (a note 
says “express by the ablative’). 

Moreover, it is obvious that such a system cannot be adapted 
to any definite text. There is no passage, for example, where 
Caesar has used all the genitives of Bennett’s grammar, then all 
the datives, then all the accusatives, and so on; and, in fact, many 
of them are not used at all by Caesar. Consequently, the illustra- 
tive Latin examples which are given in each lesson after the 
grammatical references have to be taken from a wide range of 
Latin literature; and very few of them are, in fact, from Caesar. 
Thus, of the fourteen given for the first lesson, only one is from 
Caesar, and this is from the fourth book. All are translated, to 
be sure; but they belong mostly to ideas far afield from the 
student’s reading, and are full of words which the student has 
never seen. Accordingly, these illustrations, if they are really 
studied, demand large additional effort. An example may be 
seen in Lesson XXVIII, sentence 8 of the illustrative examples, 
Ciceronem cuicumque Graecorum fortiter opposuerim, “I should 
boldly match Cicero with any of the Greeks,” which is adapted 
from Quintilian’s /nstitutes, x. 1. 105. Nor does it make the 
case any better that the construction does not occur at all in 
Caesar. This is likewise true of illustrations 4, 5, 6, quaerat 
quispiam, dixerit aliquis, vix verisimile videatur. These cer- 
tainly have no place in the Caesar year. 

In general, the idea of system has carried the author far. 
The number of constructions treated which do not occur in Caesar 
is very great. Thus the accusative of respect as in vir cetera 
egregius, the accusative in aliquid id genus, the genitive with 
verbs of plenty or want, the genitive with verbs of judicial action 
(accuso, damno, etc.), the ablative with dignus or indignus, two 
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accusatives with verbs of teaching, and the retention of one with 
the passive voice, the subjunctive qui-clause after dignus, indig- 
nus, or idoneus, the subjunctive of proviso with modo, dum, and 
dummodo, the subjunctive of concession with guamvis, do not 
occur in the high-school Caesar, and most of them do not occur 
anywhere in the Gallic War. The genitive with verbs of remind- 
ing is treated, though it does not occur anywhere in the whole 
range of high-school Latin. Many constructions are also treated 
that are rare in Caesar. Thus the double accusative with verbs of 
asking is dealt with in the sixth lesson, and the word given for ask 
in the vocabulary is rogo. But our high-school Caesar has the 
construction but once, and there with flagito, not rogo; while our 
Cicero hasn’t it at all. The retention of one accusative with the 
passive is taught and drilled upon, though it does not occur any- 
where in high-school Latin. 

The ironclad character of the author’s plan is best seen if we 
compare it with that of his Latin Composition (based on Cicero). 
Except for the vocabularies, English sentences to be translated, 
and accompanied suggestions, the two books are identical, lesson 
by lesson; and each is Bennett’s grammar inverted, except that 
the shortness of the grammar makes it necessary to warn the 
Caesar or Cicero student against its omissions. Thus on p. 20 
of each book we read: 

1. Jd temporis, id aetatis, “at that time,” and id genus, “of that kind,” 
were never frequently employed by Latin writers in good prose... .; 

2. Observe that the accusative of the part affected (variously desig- 
nated as Greek accusative, synecdochical accusative, and accusative of 
specification) is regularly confined to poetry; such expressions as Virgil’s 
os umerosque deo similis should not be taken as models for prose writing. 


But surely constructions from Virgil and constructions ‘“‘never 
frequently employed by Latin writers in good prose” can con- 
tribute nothing but confusion to the student of composition in 
either the Caesar or the Cicero year. They are here simply in 
deference to the idea of a “systmatic presentation of the syntac- 
tical principles of the language,” and because the treatment in 
the author’s grammar is inadequate. 
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Before we leave the “systematic’”’ type, we should note that, 
even in theory, it can be perfect only for those students who use 
the grammar preferred by the author of the composition book, 
since the order is not the same in the different grammars. Thus, 
for the five topics for which references are given in Bennett’s 
seventeenth lesson to the grammars which he uses, the references 
to his own grammar run in beautiful sequence; but the refer- 
ences to Allen and Greenough run, 413, 409, 429, 404, 412. 

III. The type which aims primarily to connect the compo- 
sition work, in subjects and vocabulary, with the reading which 
the student is doing.—I am not sure whether the demand for 
this newer type sprang from the schools or from the colleges. 
A suggestion of the possibility of it, as we have seen, was quite 
clearly made in Harkness’ book of 1868. I think it sure, too, 
that Mr. Collar and Mr. Daniell, whose interest in the idea will 
presently appear, were active in urging it. But, in any case, 
the statement of it was first made in explicit and effective form 
at a meeting of the Association of New England Colleges, 
held in December, 1879. My knowledge is due to the 
fact that I was one of the representatives who went from 
Harvard. While it was not I who asked for a statement of 
the plan which it was decided to promulgate, the phrase adopted 
after much searching around, and later put into print, namely, 
“based upon some portion of the prescribed prose,” was of my 
coinage. I have had the pleasure of seeing the essential part of 
it pass into general use. 

It was some time before the books began to base their work 
upon definite parts of the prescribed prose, though Harvard, at 
any rate, at once used the phrase in its catalogue (of 1880- 
81). The two earliest books of the newer type, Collar’s Practical 
Latin Composition (1889) and Daniell’s Exercises in Latin Prose 
Composition (the same year ; new edition 1897, with the title New 
Latin Composition) responded extraordinarily. Collar says, “the 
exercises of this book are based on the Latin text in the last part 
of the volume” (the Seven Kings of Rome, Nepos, Caesar, 
Cicero). Daniell’s book, more wisely, is “based,” as the title 
says, “upon Caesar’s Gallic War, books i-iv’ and follows it, 
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chapter by chapter. Collar gave grammatical headings with 
references. Daniell in his first edition gave explanations and 
references in notes at the end of the book, but in the second 
gave headings and references. Some of Collar’s exercises are 
in connected English. Daniell’s are all disjointed. These 
were good books in their day; but both, in the desire to 
fit the material to the text, committed the grave mistake of 
making far too many exercises. I take this matter up presently, 
in speaking of another book. Rigg’s Jn Latinum, which foilowed 
in the next year (1890), was likewise adapted to the Gallic War. 
A special feature is a group of questions in Latin, at the end of 
each set of exercises, the answers to which are to be given in 
Latin. The book was skilfully revised, and practically rewritten, 
in 1899 by H. P. Scott. 

Moulton’s Preparatory Latin Composition, published (with 
Collar’s editorial assistance) in 1896 (new edition in 1904), fol- 
lows the text of Caesar, and then of Cicero, chapter by chapter. 
Part II then gives 23 exercises of “systematic drill in syntax” on 
disconnected sentences, based on Caesar, Cicero, Nepos, and other 
authors. The English sentences for Caesar and Cicero are not 
only sensible and written in real English, but are, with few 
exceptions, connected. This fact marks a great advance. 
Moulton makes no special mention of it in his preface, but Collar, 
who had himself led the way in a part of the exercises in his 
own book, rightly dwells upon the point in his introduction. 

But, in spite of this excellent feature, Moulton’s book seems 
to me to have grave faults, which in general mark the whole type 
to which it belongs. Not only does it, like the books of the pre- 
ceding type, deal with a great number of constructions which are 
non-existent or rare in Caesar, but, in its absorption in the idea 
of following the text, it takes up constructions as they happen to 
occur there, i.e., practically at random, without regard to their 
difficulty, or their interrelations. Thus the subjunctive quin- 
clause is called for in Moulton’s third exercise, to translate “‘there 
is no doubt that.”’ It is true that the construction does occur in 
chap. iii of Caesar. But it is one of the most difficult of all the 
subjunctive constructions, and ought to make its appearance, not 
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here, but relatively late in the composition book, after its more 
intelligible relations, the full consecutive clause with wt, and the 
corresponding substantive clause with wt, have come to be famil- 
iar tools in the student’s hand. This kind of defect is regular 
in all the non-systematic books. 

Another defect, of an almost universal character, lies in the 
heavily excessive number of the exercises. Thus Moulton’s book 
has one set for every chapter of i-iv, except for a single case of 
combination. This makes 154 sets of exercises, that is, lessons. 
Now it is impossible to write any such number in the year. To 
do it would mean the writing of at least four lessons weekly. 
Most schools actually write an average of one a week, with a loss 
of one or two lessons in each quarter or semester. The inevitable 
omission of the larger part of the exercises in our books, or 
sentences in the exercises, makes trouble for the teacher, hurts 
the pian if there is one, and gives the student no sense of having 
mastered a definite task. 

Finally, Moulton’s book seems to me to have another fault 
(peculiar to only a few books) of a serious kind. The topics 
exemplified in a given lesson ought to be stated in the headings, 
and the student should then be left to exercise his judgment in 
the application, with such additional helps or cautions in the way 
of footnotes as may here and there seem wise. Moulton’s book 
has no headings. The lessons consist entirely of English sen- 
tences for translation, with interspersed references to footnotes, 
which footnotes refer to sections in the grammars. But this 
system tells the student precisely what case, or precisely what 
mood or tense, to write. It thus not only makes it unnecessary 
for him to think what to write in the individual place, but also 
must make the general impression produced by the construction 
in his mind a passing one, and correspondingly feeble. 

Abbott’s A First Latin Writer (1904) gives an arranged 
syntax, with subject-matter taken mostly from the second book 
of Caesar, but without designation of the exact places. The 
sentences are continuous, and read easily and naturally. But 
many incidents are introduced which are not in Caesar’s narrative, 
and not only did not happen but would not have happened, as in 
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Lesson V, where Caesar is made to send word to the beleagured 
Remi that he will dispatch help, “but that he shall demand six 
hundred hostages in order that Iccius may not conspire against 
him.” The Remi had already joined Caesar, had made them- 
selves very useful to him by furnishing information, and had 
already given hostages—presumably not on so large a scale. Such 
a message as is here invented would have sent them straight over 
to the enemy. Caesar was a better diplomat than this. The 
preface says that “phrases and constructions of infrequent occur- 
rence have been omitted.” But many that do not occur in Caesar 
at all are included. 

In 1905, Daniell, with the assistance of S. L. Brown, revised 
and rewrote the later Daniell book, giving to the new one the 
same title of New Latin Composition. The “systematic” idea is 
rejected by the authors, until Part III is reached, where a syste- 
matic “Grammatical Review” is very properly given. In Part I 
the text of Caesar, i-iv, is followed, chapter by chapter; in Part 
II, the text of six orations of Cicero. At the head of the sen- 
tences corresponding to a given chapter, the authors have set the 
name of a construction (occasionally two constructions), with 
references to several grammars. These headings succeed one 
another in no visible principle of order. Thus “(1) Subject 
Nominative; Predicate Nominative; (2) Dative with Special 
Verbs; (3) Clauses of Purpose with wt.” The larger amount of 
each Part is given up to sentences “for oral translation,” these 
sentences being unconnected. Then foliows, in each Part, con- 
secutive material covering the same ground. Of the oral kind, 
there are 101 exercises for Caesar, or an average of nearly three 
a week through the year. The consecutive material, if 15 lines 
were reckoned for a lesson, would make 35 lessons more, raising 
the average to four a week. It is quite obvious that only a small 
part of this amount can be written by the student, and that the 
selection will be made from the oral part. The appearance of the 
giving of a good deal of drill on a given construction is thus 
purely deceptive, as it is, in fact, for the same reason, wherever 
it is presented in our composition books. 

The sentences in part have some bearing on Caesar’s story. 
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In part they have nothing to do with it, unless they contradict 
it. Thus, “There is no doubt that he was burned” (belong- 
ing to chap. iv) either refers to some unknown person not 
in the text, or to Orgetorix, about whom the one thing sure is 
that he was not burned. Many are quite meaningless, as “the 
enemy could not be restrained from telling the cause of the 
danger,” “the fugitives are advancing close up to the veteran 
legions,” “several were found who formed a phalanx” (a phalanx 
composed of several persons would not be very effective). It is 
easy enough to compose such sentences ; but it is safe to say that 
no one would understand Caesar’s narrative better for reading 
them, and that there is nothing in them to give the student the 
idea that the study of Latin might be an interesting and profitable 
intellectual pursuit. But in saying this I beg not to be under- 
stood as meaning it of this book alone. A large part of the 
sentences in nearly all our books are either silly, or confusing, 
or both. 

The book shares a fault with all the composition books, so 
far as I know, that have been written. Constructions are called 
for before they are treated. Thus the first lesson ostensibly treats 
only the subject nominative and predicate nominative, thereby 
looking very simple. But the English sentences call for the appli- 
cation of fifteen principles. Again, it is bad method to put the 
sentence “don’t you know what he has done,” even with the direc- 
tion “perf. subj.” in parentheses, when the construction of the in- 
direct question is first treated on p. 16, ten lessons later. 

Barss’ Writing Latin (Book I—Second Year Work) is diffi- 
cult to classify. The preface says that the method “is intended 
to provide a rational and systematic treatment of the difficulties 
which assail the beginner,”’ and also that “the order of subjects 
is unconventional,” bringing together “things naturally associated 
in the mind,” as the possessive dative and the possessive genitive. 
“Not until frequent repetition has insured something like mastery 
of the indicative mood and the common case-constructions are 
the other moods introduced.” The exercises do not carry out 
this last statement. The very first lesson calls for the deliberative 
subjunctive, as do also the fourth and seventh; but the construc- 
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tion is nowhere taken up for treatment. The exercises of the 
first twenty-six lessons are suggested by Caesar, Cicero’s Ora- 
tions, and other sources. Even the Caesar material is not used 
historically. Thus Alesia, which belongs to the seventh book, 
appears in the tenth lesson. Words and ideas that are not in 
Caesar are freely used, as in “citizens, you are pale with anger 
and fear,” given to illustrate the ablative of cause, in Lesson III. 
The word pallidus, used in the Latin illustration, occurs in no 
writing of Caesar and in no oration of Cicero. So far, the book 
belongs to Type I. After twenty-six lessons of this general 
character, twenty-one sets of exercises appear, based on parts of 
the first and second books of the Gallic War. Here the book 
belongs to Type III. 

IV. The type which attempts to combine the advantages of 
the last two by uniting a systematic syntax with exercises based 
upon a specified text.——An illustration may be seen in D’Ooge’s 
Latin Composition (Part I, based on Caesar; 1904). The pian 
is clearly stated in the following extract from the preface: 

Part I is based on Caesar’s Gallic War for vocabulary, idioms, and 
general content; but in syntax the exercises are made to conform to the 
systematic presentation of the subject which characterizes the lessons 
throughout. To take up constructions in Latin composition in the capricious 
order in which they happen to occur in the accompanying text has been 
shown to be pedagogically unsound and fatally weak in that the subjects 
are not presented in their proper order or logical course of development, and 
the student is unable to bring the disorganized bits of knowledge thus 
acquired into a strong and well-organized synthetic whole. The construc- 
tions have, therefore, been taken up in their grammatical sequence, and the 
exercises are preceded by appropriate grammar-lesssons; next follow selected 


idioms to be memorized, and finally the sentences aim to give practical and 
illuminating expression to the syntax and idioms that precede. 


This programme sounds well, and promises us the desired 
solution of our difficulties. Let us see how it works in practice. 
D’Ooge’s exercises follow the text of the Gallic War, chapter by 
chapter, with an occasional grouping of the material of two 
chapters into one lesson, or a subdivision of a long chapter. In 
part they are for oral work, and here the sentences have no con- 
nection; in part they are for written work, and here they are 
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continuous. Most of the material is of the former kind. There 
are 110 Lessons, none of them short. The student must write 
three of them each week, or the teacher must select. The latter, 
of course, is what takes place. 

The order in which the syntax is taken up is: Word-Order, 
etc., Agreement, the Indicative Mood, the Subjunctive Mood in 
Independent Sentences, the Imperative Mood, Moods and Tenses 
in Dependent and Substantive Clauses, Moods in Indirect Dis- 
course, Nouns and Adjective Forms of the Verb, Syntax of 
Pronouns, Syntax of Nouns. This brings the beginning of the 
treatment of the cases on p. 100. Up to this point not a word 
is said about the use of cases outside of the construction of 
subject and predicate. But of course the cases have been freely 
used throughout these one hundred pages. What we have, then, 
up to this point, is systematic treatment of the verb, with syste- 
matic silence about the noun. The theory of one part completely 
contradicts that of the other. How, then, is the student to man- 
age his cases before p. 100? He must either write them at hap- 
hazard, getting them right or wrong, as may be, or he must get 
them right by imitation of his Latin original. That is an excel- 
lent way to get them. But if the student has learned to use the 
dative after persuadeo in the third lesson (as he either does, or 
is allowed to write the wrong case), then he does not need to take 
up the subject, with formal statement and grammatical references, 
in the ninety-fifth lesson. The same thing holds for the dative 
after verbs compounded with certain prepositions, the objective 
genitive, the genitive of the whole, the ablative with potior, the 
ablative of specification, all of which have to be used in this same 
third lesson, p. 6, but are treated for the first time in the last fifth 
of the book. 

Against this method of teaching constructions, I set up the 
tenet that the place in which a construction has for the first time 
to be written is the place where it should be treated; and this 
should be directly after an actual occurrence of the construction 
in the text which the student is reading. 

But let us see whether the verb fares better. The author has 
said, “to take up constructions in Latin composition in the 
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capricious order in which they happen to occur in the accompany- 
ing text has been shown to be pedagogically unsound.” I main- 
tain that it is far more unsound to ask the student to write them 
in the capricious order in which they occur, before they are taken 
up at all. But this is what is done again and again, apparently 
without reserve. Thus quin with the subjunctive is taken up in 
the thirty-eighth lesson, but written in the fourth. The supine 
in (-u) is taken up in the eighty-second lesson (corresponding 
to III, 23, where it does not occur), but written in the fourth. 
The “substantive clause of purpose” (one of the bad names 
due to the Allen and Greenough Grammar, and still to be found 
there) is taken up in the twenty-eighth lesson, but written in 
the third. Moreover, in this same third lesson, the student has 
to distinguish between this construction and the infinitive con- 
struction, in writing the sentences, “He persuaded the Helvetii 
that they excelled all in valor,” and “Orgetorix will persuade 
them to go forth from their boundaries.” And all this without 
a word of help in the accompanying notes. 

In the interest of a supposed system, too, a large number of 
constructions are treated and illustrated that do not occur at all 
in the text covered (i-iv), for example, wishes (every kind is 
treated), prohibitions with the perfect subjunctive or noli and 
the infinitive, polite or modest assertions, relative clauses with 
the subjunctive after dignus, etc., the genitive after verbs of 
accusing or condemning, the ablative after dignus or indignus, etc. 
Rare constructions are also treated, as the expression of the con- 
clusion contrary to fact in indirect discourse—a difficult construc- 
tion, occurring only twice in B.G. i-iv, but sixteen times within a 
few lessons in D’Ooge’s book; the ablative with opus and usus, 
which occurs once in the Caesar (and not at all in the six orations 
of Cicero ordinarily read); paenitet with the genitive, which 
occurs once in the Caesar (pudet with the genitive is also called 
for, though the word does not occur in Caesar) ; interest with the 
genitive or the feminine ablative of the possessive, of which the 
former occurs in two examples in one place in the Caesar, and the 
latter, which is called for in D’Ooge’s English sentences, not at 
all; the genitive of plenty and want, which according to Byrne 
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does not appear at all in the Caesar or the Cicero ordinarily read 
(nor, as a matter of fact, in D’Ooge’s English’sentences ). 

Now, it seems quite obvious that drill on so many construc- 
tions that are not in our high-school Caesar, and drill upon a 
number that are rare, makes this, or any other book that includes 
them, needlessly difficult. And needless difficulties certainly are 
not wanted in the composition of the Caesar year. 

Miss Mellick’s Latin Composition for Classes Reading Caesar 
(1901) gives a “systematic” treatment of syntax, with exercises 
based on Caesar, and roughly following the narrative, though 
containing much that is imaginary (as where “the Helvetii 
attempted to go out of their territories into Aquitania’”’). The 
sentences are in part disconnected, in part continuous. As in all 
our books, constructions are used before being “taken up.” Thus 
the “double accusative” is called for in the first lesson, but first 
taken up in the fourth (where rogo, which Caesar never uses with 
two accusatives, is employed). Again, the deliberative subjunc- 
tive has to be written in Lesson VI, but is nowhere treated. 

In this book, the systematic treatment which the preface 
announces is not effected by following the order in any grammar, 
but by the grouping of construction according to the author’s 
judgment of what is most helpful. 

Another way in which the attempt is made to combine a syste- 
matic treatment of syntax with adaptation to a text is by begin- 
ning with a methodical syntax—i.e., a short grammar (minus 
forms) by the author—and then proceeding to the exercises. 
There are three books in this class. 

In Dodge and Tuttle’s Latin Prose Composition, Based on 
Caesar, Nepos, and Cicero (1898) the grammatical introduction 
with statements and references, divided into thirty-six lessons, is 
arranged with a view to exhibit together, or in succession, con- 
structions which have points of likeness or of contrast. Thus 
the genitive and dative of possession appear together in XII. In 
XIII, the genitive and ablative of description are given with the 
heading “Description—By Phrase,” and description by clause 
(“subjunctive of characteristic’) follows in the next lesson 
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with the heading “Description—By Clause.”* This general idea 
is sound, and important. In detail, I should differ from the 
authors at many points. There is no real conflict, in actual 
practice, between the genitive of possession and the dative of 
possession; and the student would gain more by seeing the 
latter treated immediately after, or in connection with, the usage 
of the dative out of which it has grown.- In the general plan 
a defect, to my mind, lies in the fact that the grammatical intro- 
duction is intended to serve both for the Caesar year and for the 
Cicero year, and thus is too full for the former. Various construc- 
tions that do not occur in Caesar are treated, and practice is given 
upon them in the exercises. These are continuous, and follow the 
actual narrative. The exact chapters upon which a given set of 
exercises is based is indicated. The exercises upon Caesar follow 
the order, books ii, iii, iv, i, in accordance with the order of 
reading in some schools. There are thirty-three of these sets of 
exercises. They are long, and it would require double that num- 
ber of lessons to prepare them. The subjects taken up conform, 
set by set, to the lessons in the grammatical part; but no such 
limit is placed upon the constructions called for in translating. 
Thus the first set, corresponding to Lesson I, upon the Arrange- 
ment of the Sentence, calls for the subjunctive with cum (treated 
in Lesson XXI), and the indirect question (treated in XXXII), 
etc. Occasional references in footnotes help out (as for the 
indirect question, though not for the cum-clause) ; but the method 
is wasteful of effort. 

In this book, references are given, in the introductory syntax, 
to various grammars. 

Mather and Wheeler’s Connected Passages for Latin Prose 
Writing (1899) open with a syntax of sixty-nine pages, intended 
to cover two years of composition, and arranged in a sequence 


? Admirable! But how can the authors then have failed to call the construc- 
tion the “descriptive relative clause,” as I do? How should a clause be named, 
for either scientific or pedagogical purposes, except by its actual force—especially 
if the name thus indicated also brings out the element which the construction 
has in common with others, as, in the present instance, with the descriptive 
genitive and ablative, and the descriptive adjective? 
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corresponding in general to that of the grammars. There are no 
references to grammars. In other words, the authors have sub- 
stituted a methodical syntax of their own for the syntax of the 
grammar which the student chances to be using. The exercises, 
which ( for the first year) are based on the Gallic War, iii, iv, and 
various “Lives” of Nepos, are continuous, with exact indication 
of the text corresponding. Any kind of construction, it would 
seem, is used anywhere. The first set of exercises, for example, is 
rich with constructions. A certain amount of help is given by 
hints, or references to the introduction, in footnotes. The latter, 
of course, tell the student in effect just what case or just what 
part of the verb to write. 

Pearson’s Latin Prose Composition (1903) similarly begins 
with a methodical syntax, of eighty pages, with references 
grouped in masses. This is intended to cover two years of compo- 
sition. Exercises follow, arranged to correspond to the text, 
chapter by chapter, beginning with book i of the Gallic War. 
There is a very large number of sets, but they average of moder- 
ate length. There is no continuous English until book iv, chap. 11, 
is reached. At the head of each set for books i and ii a few 
Latin sentences or phrases are given, with translations, and the 
principles involved appear in the sentences for translation. But 
there are few grammatical references, and the constructions 
called for appear in no order of relationship or difficulty.* 

Through this long review, which I should have been glad to 

* Five titles remain, to make the list of important manuals of the last forty 
years complete, so far as I know it. These are Baker and Inglis’ High-School 
Course in Latin Composition (Macmillan), Allen and Phillips’ Latin Composition 
(Allyn and Bacon), and Elizabeth M. Tyng’s Latin Prose Exercises for Second 
Year Work (Longmans, Green, & Co.), Scott and Van Tuyl’s A Caesar Composi- 
tion Book (Scott, Foresman & Co.), and my own Latin Composition (Part I, 
Based on Caesar) (Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover). The last two are now appear- 
ing, and will fall to some future critic to consider. The first three, which 
appeared in 1909, are reviewed elsewhere in the present number of the School 
Review. Attention is also called to a review of Elmore’s Book of Latin Prose 
Composition, for the Use of Colleges and Advanced Classes in Schools (Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1909). 

I hope that I have included all the books which may be said to be now in 


the field. It appears to me that anyone who writes with a desire to influence 
teaching owes this in fairness to his readers, rather than a list of books selected 
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make shorter if I could at the same time have made it definite, I 
reach the conclusion that, after all our experimenting, our compo- 
sition books are full of faults. They are unpractical. Nearly all 
disorganize their own plans by presenting the student with a 
large number of lessons, of which he can hope to write but a 
part. They drill him on a large number of constructions that 
do not occur at all in Caesar, and on a number that occur, but 
are rare. They use constructions, and often some of the most 
difficult, before they are taken up. Most of them present 
subject-matter which, even if in form it seems to resemble that 
of Caesar, is in general aimless in its contents, often silly, and 
sometimes even contradictory of the story as Caesar tells it. 
Instead of throwing light upon his narrative, their material for 
translation spreads darkness, and tends to make the whole busi- 
ness of Latin composition look unreal and unattractive. In a 
word, they are not adapted to the end in view. I draw the con- 
clusion that the supposed hardness and disagreeableness of the 
study lies, in a very considerable degree, not in the nature of 
the subject itself, but in the books with which it has to be pur- 
sued. 

Now let us sketch, in a few words, a type (the fifth) to 
which I believe the books that ultimately will be written and 
accepted will belong. 

Its characteristics will be: no waste; a feasible number of 
lessons—that is, a number of which every one, and every sentence 
in it, may be written in the year—and reading and writing hand 
in hand. This means exact adaptation to the text selected, as the 
student reads on, week after week through the year; the words to 
be selected from this reading, the incidents to be selected from 
this; the constructions likewise to be selected from this; 
no constructions to be used that are not in Caesar, or absolutely 
necessary for the clear understanding of those that are; no con- 
structions to be used before being taken up; constructions to be 


according to his own personal likings or his affiliations. The principle is not 
generally acted upon. Professor Lodge was quite right in censuring the violation 
of it in the discussion of manuals for beginners in a recent book reviewed by 
him in the Classical Weekly. 
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taken up only where the student has just seen them in Caesar; 
and constructions to be taken up, illustrated, and explained, in an 
organic treatment. In this last point, selection and organic 
treatment, will be the specifically new feature of the fifth type. 
There have been hints of it, but it has nowhere been successfully 
accomplished, or even distinctly held in mind as a fundamental 
principle. If one knows where every construction that occurs in 
Caesar is, and expends time and thought upon the most effective 
framing of his plan. something approaching the ideal may be 
reached. Caesar has given us so many examples that one can 
exercise a considerable choice of order. 

I should like to make the critical point as clear as I can, 
without taking space for illustrations. The fifth type will base its 
syntax, like its subject-matter and its vocabulary, upon the 
student’s actual reading, as it progresses day by day. But it will 
not take any syntax of a given division of reading, any more 
than it will take any incident, or any word. It will select the one, 
as it does the others, by a plan studied out and articulated with 
the utmost care. Its keynote will be, adapted subject-matter, and 


adapted syntax. And this last will not be at all what has thus 
far been known as “systematic” syntax. 

I had hoped to be able to discuss these points, and in par- 
ticular the last, in this article. As things are, I must postpone 
them to a possible later day. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION! 


RICHARD C. MACLAURIN 


President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


None of us needs to be reminded that the last century has 
been pre-eminently the century of the science of nature. We 
hear so much of this that we are apt to slip into the absurd 
error of supposing that there was practically no science before 
the nineteenth century. Most certainly there were giants of 
old; and it is merely because we are standing on their shoulders 
that we can see so much farther than could they. It is in the 
popular appreciation of science rather than in science itself that 
the last century has proved absolutely revolutionary. Before 
that period science was a thing for the very few and its im- 
portance was quite unrecognized except by those few. Now, on 
the contrary, its merits are loudly proclaimed on every hand, 
and its importance is emphasized, with tiresome repetition, by 
college presidents and others, often, indeed, by men who have 
little real knowledge of its methods and little real sympathy with 
its progress. That is, however, beside the mark; for the change 
in attitude toward science is unquestioned and unquestionable. 
From this point of view it is quite true to speak of all the ages 
before the nineteenth century of our era as prescientific, and of 
that century as forming the Great Divide between the old world 
and the new. 

This revolution in public opinion has been brought about, 
not so much by scientific discoveries themselves, as by the appli- 
cations of these discoveries. Faraday’s brilliant electrical 
researches would doubtless have delighted a select few; but his 
worshipers would not have been numerous had he not disclosed 
a new empire over which his less profound fellows might easily 
exercise sway. Man rules nature by obeying her; and he must 
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first discover her laws before he can have any real dominion 
over her. So it was that Faraday’s researches brought about ere 
long the invention of dynamos; and similar discoveries by other 
men of science led in due time—as every schoolboy knows—to a 
series of inventions of all kinds that have completely changed 
the conditions of our daily life. Just pass through your mind a 
few of these changes: changes in the means of production— 
the establishment of factories and the consequent growth of 
great cities—changes in the means of communication by land, 
and sea, and air, and changes in the methods of dealing with the 
problems of health, public and private. It is surely a very short- 
sighted view that sees in such things only a change in material 
conditions. An immense change in mental and spiritual outlook 
is really consequent thereon. I am not now thinking of the other 
well-known fact that these methods of science proved so strik- 
ingly successful in their own domain that they were applied to 
other branches of knowledge and led to changes that profoundly 
affected man’s outlook on life and his attitude toward the deepest 
and most engrossing problems of his nature and his destiny. 

Of course so mighty and revolutionary a movement could 
not but affect education. It has done so profoundly; and we 
might well divide the history of education for the last century 
into three periods, during each of which some one of the great 
movements of scientific opinion just referred to has been specially 
prominent. In these three periods science has successively 
affected our views as to (1) the content, (2) the method, and 
(3) the aim of education. 

In the prescientific days there was scarcely such a thing as 
popular education ; indeed it is almost wholly by means of science 
that there have been brought about the improved social con- 
ditions that have made the education of nearly all the youth 
of the country possible. Apart from this, however, in the 
earlier days there were few forces making for popular educa- 
tion except the influence of Calvinism. The exception is, of 
course, especially interesting to New England, where Calvinism 
was so long dominant. Under its régime education was 
strictly individualistic at the core; each individual was ulti- 
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mately responsible for his religious belief. All that the state 
did was to see that each householder had his children taught to 
read, so that the Scriptures might be open to them. So much for 
popular education. As to higher education, this was entirely 
under the influence of the classical tradition. The dominating 
idea in anything that was good here was the idea of culture, 
which is also individualistic at the heart. Science, in so far as 
it was pursued at all, was followed chiefly to satisfy the intel- 
lectual cravings of a leisured class and without any idea of public 
service. 

The “educational revival” that marked the transition from 
the prescientific to the scientific era was due to the great social 
changes brought about by the applications of science to industry. 
These changes slowly but surely undermined the older extremely 
individualistic theories. Under the new conditions the mutual 
interdependence of different men and different classes became so 
obvious that it could not be ignored. Hence the demand for 
popular education became irresistible; and it was seen to be a 
necessity to educate the working classes to enable them to cope 
successfully with the new conditions. From this time education 
ceased to be the privilege of a few and came to be regarded 
almost as the birthright of all. 

As regards higher education in this period, the main battle 
was fought over the content of education. Except for occasional 
attacks from the champions of modern literature, the upholders 
of the strictly classical tradition had been in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the field for centuries. Now, however, arose a small 
army to press the claims of science; such men, to mention only 
a few Englishmen, as Herbert Spencer, Charles Kingsley, and 
Huxley, men who saw clearly that science was revolutionizing 
the world and that it was monstrous in the education of young 
men to treat them as if nothing had happened since the days of 
Plato and Aristotle. They believed too that the study of natural 
science—properly conducted—was better suited than any other 
study to produce in the student just the right habit of mind to 
enable him to cope intelligently and effectively with the difficult 
problems of modern life. In the war that followed the promul- 
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gation of these ideas, there was set up an unfortunate antithesis 
between science and humanism, an antithesis that we now see to 
be needless and wholly misleading. Some educators are not yet 
converted from the errors of this period; but their conversion 
can only be a question of time. It was during this period that 
there began that movement which is proving itself of greater im- 
portance than any other as a condition of progress—I mean 
the rescue of the sciences from mere culture and intellectualism 
and the harnessing of them to clearly conceived human purposes. 
In the field of education this movement gave rise to the establish- 
ment of schools of technology—beginning in France, following 
quickly to Germany, and more slowly later to this country, to 
England, and the greater part of the civilized world. 

The period to which I have just referred was one in which 
the main influence of science on education was directed to its 
content; but this led naturally and inevitably to a new era in 
which the method of teaching was emphasized. What we now 
know familiarly as the method of the laboratory constitutes per- 
haps the most striking peculiarity of scientific training. Its 
essence is the bringing of the mind directly in contact with fact 
and practicing it in drawing conclusions from premises surely 
established by immediate observation. I need scarcely remind 
you that the influence of this method has spread far beyond the 
field in which it was originally planted. It has made it a 
commonplace that sense-perception and practical work should be 
utilized at every stage of education where this is practicable. 
It has given a new significance to the study of the mode of 
development of the growing boy and girl and has breathed a new 
spirit into psychology. This in turn has emphasized the im- 
portance of the physical side of education and made it unques- 
tionable that a sound body is the proper basis of a sound mind 
and of sound morals. It has exposed the fallacy of leaving the 
conduct of the earlier stages of education in the hands of the 
inexperienced and has proved that these early stages are pecul- 
iarly critical. It has made evident the need of adapting the mode 
of instruction to the stage of development of the child, instead 
of employing the same method throughout, and has contributed 
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numberless suggestions as to the most effective means of dealing 
with the difficult problems that are presented at each stage of the 
process. In short, all the improvements in educational methods 
which characterize these latter days, and with which you are of 
course thoroughly conversant, are due directly or indirectly to 
the influence of science. 

The last great influence of science to which I need refer is 
one that is rapidly gaining in power, and one that when thor- 
oughly dominant will bring about a new epoch in the history of 
education. It has been heard of for years, and some of you 
may think that it is already in undisputed possession of the field. 
I wish it were so, but have my doubts. It deals with the aim of 
education, and going thus to the root of the matter must radi- 
cally affect our views as to both the content and the method of 
education. I have already reminded you of the influence of 
science in undermining the foundation of the extreme individu- 
alistic theories of society; but there have been other factors in 
that influence than the one to which I have referred. The some- 
what misleading analogy between an organism and the state 
has been potent in helping the movement and has made the idea 
of a scientifically organized national existence much more than a 
dream. The movement has gained strength with each advance, 
and the wonderful improvements that science has effected in the 
machinery of social life have helped to bring home to great num- 
bers of thinking people the fact that most of the problems of 
social betterment are primarily scientific problems, to be solved 
by application of the principles learnt in the pursuit of natural 
science. And so we find that today science has become much 
more ambitious than of old. It claims the whole world for its 
parish, and so far from contenting itself with work in the lab- 
oratory, it goes out into the market-place and into public life and 
seeks to make its influence predominant in the world of business 
and of government. This emphasis on the social aspect of sci- 
ence and scientific fraining is thought of by some as another 
blow to individualism. It is, however, a vastly different thing 
from crude socialism. It merely states implicitly that the indi- 
vidual is not able to make the best of his life by his unaided 
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efforts, and urges a serious and organized effort to attack the 
complex problems of modern society in a scientific spirit and in 
the light of the best scientific knowledge. It holds up social 
effectiveness, power to serve the community, as the end of educa- 
tion, rather than individual knowledge or individual culture. It 
asks you not so much what you know, as what you can do. Of 
course these two aims are not directly opposed, for knowledge 
and culture are aids to effectiveness ; but the difference is obvious 
enough and is of fundamental importance, as it supplies a differ- 
ent motive for educational effort. In the one case men study 
science in the interests of self-culture, for the intellectual pleasure 
of the individual; and in the other their efforts are directed to 
clearly conceived human services and the improvement of civic 
efficiency. 

Now, if this be the true view of the aim of education, it seems 
of the highest importance that it should be generally recognized 
and acted upon by teachers. Of course, there is nothing novel 
in this doctrine, but in actual practice it is almost wholly neg- 
lected; and I have yet to hear of a systematic effort to carry it 
throughout a scheme of education. In spite of that, I have no 
doubt that such an effort must be made, even at the cost of 
radical changes that may amount to an educational revolution. 
The purpose of education should be ever present to the teacher’s 
mind, not only when he talks of education, but when he frames 
his curricula and when he gives his lessons. He cannot effect 
his purpose unless he brings that purpose clearly home to the 
pupil’s mind. I feel sure that even in the teaching of science we 
are still too much under the influence of the classical tradition. 
We must be bold enough to smash up the idol of knowledge; for 
science is particularly apt to make too much of mere knowledge. 
It prizes facts so highly that its teachers are prone to be content 
when these facts are learned. It is just this that causes dis- 
appointment in many quarters with science as a means of edu- 
cation. For except to the very few it is not so much the facts of 
science as the spirit and habit of mind that its study nourishes 
which make for culture and ior social efficiency. Before the best 
results can be obtained it will be necessary to spend the same 
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labor and the same ingenuity in making the teaching of science 
effective for the great end that I have mentioned as was spent 
in earlier days to derive culture from the classics. Of course 
this will make a heavy demand upon the teacher, for it is clearly 
infinitely harder to instil a scientific spirit into a boy through 
the medium of chemistry and make him thereby a more useful 
citizen, than to rub in a few facts as to the constitution of water 
or the preparation of chlorine. The teacher of tomorrow must 
be even broader than today, and he must have a still stronger 
hold on the respect of the community. He must be preserved as 
much as possible from narrowing influences and permitted to 
soar so freely that he has a wide horizon and some prevision of 
the day that is to come. For as Thring expressed it years ago: 


We stand on the threshold of a new creation. The steamship, the 
railway, and the telegraph have annihilated space with consequences which, 
in part at least, can be seen by all. But there is an inner spirit, a secret 
moving truth that remains invisible except to the very few. And even as 
birds settling on the telegraph wires grasp the lightning message with 
senseless feet, and stand on the magic chords as a common perch, and 
know it not, so it may be with men. They may lay grasping hands of 
hard familiar use on rail and ship and wire, and never know the prophet 
voice within, the inspiration of the life that moves, the real message of 
the birth to come. But new life is being born, and they who heed may 
know. Teachers, here is our place. This new world will assuredly be 
what teachers make it. The skilled workman is lord of all things on 
earth. And the highest skilled work is the work that creates the newer 
life of the coming time by molding the instruments and training the 
living powers that work the work which makes the life of time. And the 
foremost teachers of the foremost nations are the creators of the life that 
is to be. 


THE NORWICH TESTS, 1862-1909 


HENRY A. TIRRELL 
The Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Connecticut 


In spite of the conclusive evidence of the well-known “Spring- 
field tests”! of four years ago, one still hears not infrequently a 
lament that “the good old days” are gone. It may not be amiss, 
therefore, for me to submit to the readers of the School Review 
a brief account of another series of tests recently given in a 
Connecticut community, covering a period about fifteen years 
later than that covered by the Massachusetts inquiry. 

In 1906, shortly after the preliminary report of the Spring- 
field tests, we decided to try some of our old examination papers 
on present-day pupils of Norwich, Conn. An arithmetic paper 
of 1856 was set before an eighth-grade division of the Broadway 
Grammar School of this city. Since we had the original papers 


of fifty years ago, we were able to make an exact comparison of 
results. The eighth-grade pupils of 1906 had still more than a 
year’s work in grammar school before taking our regular entrance 
examinations, 

The results were as follows: 


1906 
Pupils examined 27 
Members attaining 100 per cent.... 3 4 
Lowest mark 40 per cent 70 per cent 
Average mark 75 per cent 88 per cent 
Average age 13% 


In other words, the pupils of 1906 though two years younger 
than the pupils of 1856 did much better work on the very ex- 
amination for which the pupils of 1856 had been prepared. A 
result so surprising led us to doubt our own tests. It was thought 
that possibly the division of pupils of 1906 was a picked division, 
1See The Springfield Tests, issued by the Holden Book Cover Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. 
326 
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or that possibly the school did not represent the average of our 
grammar schools; for, still retaining the antiquated system of 
district management, we have no such uniformity of grammar- 
school work as is found in many communities. We resolved 
accordingly to make another test that should better represent 
our whole community and our average pupils. 

We sent out to three of our largest districts papers in arith- 
metic, geography, history, and grammar, given as entrance 
examinations in 1862 and 1863. 

These examinations were given in February, 1909, without 
previous warning or preparation, and under supervision of school 
principals, who, in making their returns, were ignorant of the 
results of 1862-63, and likewise of each other’s results. It was 
declared by each principal independently that his own pupils 
would have done much better if the tests had been taken later in 
the year, after reviews had been completed. 

The papers given were as follows: 


ARITHMETIC 

i. A man bought a house for $4,000, and paid $250 for repairs, and sold 
it so as to gain 10% per cent on his investment. For how much did he 
sell it? 

2. How much is X4#Xf divided by 

3. Required, the simple interest on $90.36 for 3 years 6 months 12 
days, at 6 per cent. 

4. If six yards of cloth cost £4 13s. what will 11 yards cost? 

5. Find the amount of $304.56 for four years, at 7 per cent, simple 
interest. 

6. Subtract 3X47% from 9X5%. 

7. What is the sum of 5%, 624, and 7% in decimal numbers? 

8. Reduce 0.425 to a vulgar fraction in lowest terms. 

9. How many yards of carpeting 34 yard wide will cover a floor 27 
feet long and 16 feet wide? 

10. A load of hay weighs 2,625 Ibs. What is it worth at $15 per ton? 


GEOGRAPHY 


1. Where is Chicago situated? Cairo? Memphis? Pensacola? Rich- 
mond? 

2. Where is Pike’s Peak? 

3. On what waters would you sail from Norwich to Baltimore? 

4. What separates the Red Sea from the Mediterranean? 


| 
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5. What is the length of a degree of longitude? 

6. What are the principal ports of the United States, South of Nor- 
folk, Virginia? 

7. Name the principal mountain ranges of Europe. 

8. Draw a map of Virginia. 

9g. Through what states does the Connecticut River flow? 

10. When it is noon at Norwich what time is it 15° east of this place? 


HISTORY 

1. What were the motives which induced the colonists of Virginia and 
’ of New England to form settlements in America? 

2. What did Penn make the basis of his institutions? 

3. What was the cause of the Revolutionary War? 

4. What foreign assistance had the Americans during the Revolution? 

5. When was the battle of Bunker Hill fought? 

6. When was the Constitution adopted? 

7. For what reasons was war declared by the United States against 
Great Britain in 1812? 

8. In whose administration was Louisiana annexed to the United States, 
and from whom purchased? 

9. What was the Missouri Compromise? 

10. Which of the states is called the Old Dominion? 


GRAMMAR 
1. Give the principal parts of the verb to love, and write out the in- 
flection of the tenses of the indicative mode. 
2. Decline John, James, and men. 
3. Write a sentence concerning General Lyon, which shall contain a 
relative clause. 
4. Is the following sentence correct? If not, make it so: “I done the 
best I could.” 
5. “I intended to have been there.” Is this sentence correct? If not, 
make it so. 
6. In the following stanza parse the words in italics: 
The muse, disgusted at an age, and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 
In distant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing subjects worthy fame. 
7. Analyze the stanza. 
8. Compare good, bad, little, and strong. 
g. Give the principal parts of go, strike, run, rise, and sit. 
10. Name and define the tenses. 


It will be noted that in the fourth question of the arithmetic 
paper the table of English money is involved. Since we no 
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longer require this in our entrance tests it is not usually taught 
in our grammar schools. Again in the eighth question the term 
“vulgar” fraction is used, a term superseded by “common” frac- 
tion in most of our textbooks. In history likewise the tenth 
question involves a term no longer taught in our schools. In 
one of the schools a substitute question was given instead of the 
fourth, and the word “common” instead of “vulgar.” No sug- 
gestion was made, however, as to the tenth question in history. 
In the other two schools no comment whatever was made on any 
of the questions, and many pupils registered a flat failure on 
questions that they would have answered if worded in today’s 
terms. 
The results of the tests may be tabulated as follows: 


School | II 


= 


Total 1909 | Total 1862-63 


Geography. 

History 

Grammar 


Cos? COO HW 


Combined Average. ... 


I cannot say that the results were at all surprising in view of 
the previous tests of 1906. But that the average pupil of Nor- 
wich grammar schools today, at the age of fourteen, is better 
fitted in all subjects than was the average pupil of fifteen forty 
oud years ago, shows most clearly that modern fads have not 
brought with them a loss of the much-praised disciplinary studies 
of former times. 

Even without the formal tests, a comparison of the old ex- 
aminations with those set today for entrance to our school is 
sufficient to show the greater advancement of modern pupils. I 
do not submit for this brief sketch any samples of our present 
papers, but have taken pains to coliect such samples from a 
number of the best high schools of New England. In every case 
the examinations of today are more difficult than those of forty 
or fifty years ago. 

But someone may ask—as Cicero has it—‘“‘Did not the teach- 


| 
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ers of an earlier day, even if they were not so well trained or so 
skilful as those of today, did they not, after all, succeed in giving 
the pupil a stimulus to effort, a spirit of ambition, that modern 
teachers fai! to give? See the great men that have come from 
those school: .” 

The reply must be that only time can teil what sort of men 
will come from the schools of today. Doubtless it has always 
been true, and always will be true, that men of great natural 
ability and e::ergy will rise to prominence, whether schools be 
good or bad. The only pertinent question is whether the great- 
ness of our leaders of today can be traced to the excellence of 
their grammar-school training. Have we any evidence that their 
teachers roused them to power of thought? 

A survey of the entrance records of those alumni of this 
school who have shown great intellectual power fails to suggest 
any such power at the end of their grammar-school training. A 
few, out of many, examples must suffice for illustration. 

One of the greatest oriental scholars of this country was able 
to secure only 65 in geography and 62 in grammar on such 
examinations as are printed above. 

Another alumnus, who stood among the very leaders of his 
college class and has risen to a position of prominence in many 
public affairs, secured marks of 55 in grammar, 60 in arithmetic, 
and 65 in geography. 

A professor of history in one of our greatest universities was 
marked 39 in grammar, and 60 in arithmetic, though he showed 
even then his natural bent for history by getting a mark of go. 

A well-known editor received 62 in grammar. 

A prominent judge secured 60 in history. 

But further examples are needless to show that the grammar 
schools of their day did not rouse such men to intellectual 
achievements. 

Another lesson is easily learned from the perusal of old 
records—it is unsafe to estimate a child’s mental capacity by the 
casual blunders he may make, even if they seem to us colossal. 
To conclude that because a boy cannot locate the Nile River he 
is therefore entirely ignorant of geography is as unsafe as it is 
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common today in the writings of critics df our schools. To infer 
that because a boy makes some stupid blunders in judgment in 
his examinations he is therefore unable to reason at all, is 
equally unwise. 

What can be said of the intelligence of a boy who could make 
the following answers in history? 

1. When was the battle of Bunker Hill fought? Ans.: 1492. 

2. When was the Constitution adopted? Ans.: The same year. 


3. For what reasons was war declared by the United States against 
Great Britain in 1812? Ans.: Admission of Texas into the United States. 


Yet in other studies, and in general intelligence, this boy 
seemed to be above the average of his class. 
Answers as senseless as these were submitted by another boy 
who was one of a very few to secure 100 per cent in arithmetic. 
Here is a question in arithmetic: 
Complete the proportion 5:—::6:66 and give the rule for proportion. 
Ans. 5 : 6::66 
6 
5)396(7o3. Ans. 
35 
46 
45 


I 
Rute.—State your question and make the number that is like the re- 
quired fourth term or answer the third term of the proportion. Of the 
other two—if the answer is to be larger than the third term—make the less 
number the first term and the larger the second. If not, make the larger 
the first term and the smaller the second. Multiply the second and third 
terms together and divide by the first. The quotient will be the required 
fourth term or answer. 


Is it any wonder that the boy failed to get a correct answer? 
One suspects that much so-called disciplinary study was of this 
same wooden and mechanical sort. Those were the days when 
pupils memorized geometry propositions by number, recited 
history verbatim, and memorized in Latin grammar exceptions 
that they would never meet in their reading of Latin. 

The only argument in defense of the older grammar-school 
training that seems sound may be stated somewhat as follows: 


a 
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All effort that ends in success has a strengthening effect on 
character. The grammar schools of bygone days made learning 
difficult. Therefore they built up character. 

For the few boys or girls who won the fight, surmounted the 
difficulties of poor instruction, and worked out their own salva- 
tion, undoubtedly the process was a strengthening one. But 
for the mass of pupils the process was not worthy of comparison 
with that of our modern schools. 

On the whole the tests show us, not that we are perfect, for 
our imperfections are glaring and discouraging, but that we must 
look for aid to the best educational thought of the present and 
future in our own land and abroad, rather than to a past system 
on which we have made many improvements. 


CO-OPERATION OF THE BUSINESS MEN OF PITTS- 
BURG WITH THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
OF ITS HIGH SCHOOL 


EDWARD RYNEARSON 
Director of High Schools, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 


While the revision of the commercial course in the Pittsburg 
high school was under discussion, letters,were sent to many of 
the representative firms of the city asking them for suggestions.* 
The first paragraph explained that the course of study was to be 
lengthened from two and one-half to four years, so that more 
consideration might be given to the subjects then in the curricu- 
lum and so that other practical and cultural subjects might be 
introduced. The remainder of the letter is self-explanatory: 


To realize our ideal we must have the co-operation of those directing 
the business interests of this region. The object of the commercial depart- 
ment is to prepare young men and women thoroughly to meet your needs. 
The instruction aims to give a general knowledge or liberal culture that 
will not only make our graduates fitted to do the simple mechanical work 
required in their daily tasks but will also give them the power to grasp 
your problem as a whole and to act intelligently when unexpected compli- 
cations arise. Tae commercial applications of the different subjects will be 
continually emphasized. The pupil should be able to do brain work as 
well as hand work. 

By reference to the proposed course of study you will recognize that 
this department is not planned upon the narrow lines of the so-called com- 
mercial colleges The course offers English, German, science, mathe- 
matics, local industries, economics, commercial geography, history, etc. 

The course is so planned that pupils wao cannot spend the four years 
may substitute shorthand and typewriting for science and plane geome- 
try in the first and second years, and may receive a certificate for the first 
two years’ work, which is practically the same as our former course. 
Those who make this change, and who later decide to graduate, may take 
geometry in the third year. 

We snould be pleased to have your opinion of this change in the 
course of study. We should also appreciate very much having you suggest 

*Of these firms about 50 per cent. were mercantile; 20 per cent., manu- 
facturing; and 1o per cent., technical. 
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what topics in the different studies should be emphasized. You in your 
direct contact with business affairs see many applications of these sub- 
jects and in a different way from persons in other lines of business. The 
business men of some of the large cities have entered into active, efficient 
co-operation with the hig schools of commerce of their respective cities. 
Their part was to suggest “what should be done” and the school authori- 
ties are to say “how it shall be done.” Will you not kindly give us the 
benefit of your experience and observation? The inclosed questions may 
be suggestive. 


This list of questions inclosed in this letter was practically 
the same as Mr. F. V. Thompson, head master of the High 
School of Commerce of Boston, sent to the firms of that city. 
In addition to the direct answers to the questions, a few extracts 
of the letters are given. The school authorities were gratified 
that the desire of many firms to help the school was so strong 
that they wrote long letters in answer to the questions. 

1. In the selection or promotion of your employees in any 
department of your business do you set any educational stand- 
ards, such as graduation from grammar school, high school or 
college, as a requisite for employment? To what extent? 

Of those replying, 28 per cent. set no educational standards; 40 per 
cent. prefer high-school graduates (3 per cent. of these preferred high- 
school graduates to college graduates) ; 14 per cent. are of the opinion that 
the more education, the better; 8 per cent. require only common school 
education; 6 per cent. prefer commercial education; I per cent. prefer 
tehcnical school education; 1 per cent. require “brains” not “diplomas”; 
I per cent. consider prime requisite “congeniality.” “I would not overlook 
the most essential of all requisites, and those are—good deportment and 


personal tidiness, which are of the utmost importance and carry great 
weight.” 


2. Do you encourage employees to continue their education, 
either by attendance upon night schools or by other means? By 
what methods? 


Of those replying 33 per cent. encourage continued education; 17 per 
cent. encourage attendance upon night schools; 14 per cent. favor home study 
and Carnegie Library; 10 per cent. give personal advice and suggestions; 6 
per cent. encourage instructign gained from correspondence schools; 3 per 
cent. discourage attendance upon night schools; 3 per cent. favor lectures 
on business; I per cent. never gave the matter any consideration; 1 per 
cent. advance tuition fee for attendance on an schools. 
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3. Do you perceive any defects in the present business train- 
ing given in our high schools? If so, what defects are most 
striking ? 

Of those replying 37 per cent. see no defects in tne present business 
training; 18 per cent. have no experience with graduates or are unfamiliar 
with the training given; 12 per cent. are of the opinion that the pupils 
have a superficial knowledge and lack thoroughness and ability to apply 
their instruction, and that there is too much hurrying and not enouga 
personal supervision; 8 per cent. think the work too theoretical; 23 per 
cent. desire better training in spelling, grammar, and punctuation; 7 per 
cent. complain about the pupils’ lack of initiative; 4 per cent. think penman- 
ship is defective and almost a lost art; 2 per cent. think the course is too 
long. 

Slovenly work, carelessness, indolence, lack of ambition are also men- 
tioned as some of the weaknesses of graduates. 

“The defects in the present school methods appear in the attempt to 
teach too many things to such an extent as not to be of any practical value 
when there is no further education after leaving high school.” 

“Too many young men forget that morality, earnestness of purpose, 
patience, and perseverance are also essential qualifications for a successful 
business career.” 

“For a long time back, I have considered a diploma from a business 
college an absolute handicap to an applicant, so far as it referred to his 
ability to take up bookkeeping or office work. My experience with busi- 
ness college graduates ‘has been, that while they might be perfectly able to 
take a set of blank books and open them properly, according to their in- 
structions, yet they seemed lamentably weak in the practical knowledge of 
the foundation principles, and were unable to accommodate themselves 
quickly to a system of accounting different in detail from that- of their 
acquaintance. It may have been that I was unfortunate in my acquaintance 
with these graduates, but it seemed to me that they had little or no ability 
for initiative or deduction, and that when some part of the system that 
they had studied was removed or altered they were not equal to bridging 
the gap created.” 


4. In the program of studies of the commercial department, 
what subjects do you consider essential? What subjects now 
taught in other high schools do you consider non-essential ? 


Of those replying 75 per cent. consider English (including spelling) 
essential; 58 per cent., bookkeeping; 58 peri#ent., arithmetic; 56 per cent., 
penmanship; 28 per cent., shorthand; 23 per cent., typewriting; 15 per cent., 
mathematics; 11 per cent., commercial law; 7 per cent., commercial geogra- 
pny; 5 per cent., businestiarass 5 per cent., history; 3 per cent., banking 
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and finance; 3 per cent., local industries; 3 per cent., algebra. The follow- 
ing subjects each received one vote; accounting, drawing, modern lan- 
guages, history of commerce, constructive geometry, elementary science. It 
is evident that the personal equation (particular business, education, etc.) 
of the writer enters very largely into many of these answers. 

“A man may have a great deal of knowledge, but if he cannot impart 
it to others he will always remain a very inefficient person in business. 
Many students come out with a great amount of information in the various 
sciences, but without the ability to express themselves clearly and accurately. 
Of all subjects that come up in school, I think that of English composition 
is probably the most important.” 

“Some years ago I was asked what mathematics had been the most use- 
ful in my thirty years of experience as an engineer, and in a very solemn, 
earnest, and, in fact, truthful, manner, I replied that it was the complete 
mastery of the ‘Queen’s English.’ ” 


5. For a young man entering your employ, which of the 
enumerated clerical subjects is it necessary to know: stenography, 
typewriting, bookkeeping? What other lines of training will be 
more valuable as a preparation for a business career in your 
house? 


Of those replying 32 per cent. think that bookkeeping alone is essential; 
28 per cent. state that all three are necessary; 19 per cent. think that none 
of the three subjects is essential; 15 per cent. think that penmanship is 
essential; 11 per cent. think that mathematics is necessary; II per cent. 
consider a knowledge of good English indispensable; 8 per cent. think that 
arithmetic is valuable; 4 per cent. state that typewriting and bookkeeping 
are necessary; 3 per cent. think that designing and advertising are valuable. 

“The training which comes from experience in our own particular 
methods is most valuable to us.” 

“Students should be taught to be constantly learning after graduation.” 

“We think training along the lines of giving the boys a high ideal of 
commercial integrity is of great value; also, inculcation of the necessity of 
concentration and industry.” 

“The development of common sense and good judgment in all studies 
is far more valuable than all the technical education that can be given 
young men when sent out into the world to fill positions.” 

“Another very important thing which I imagine is not dwelt on as 
much as it should be is the ability to observe quickly and accurately.” 


6. Should the conmmercial department attempt to train for 
particular types of business, e.g., mercantile, transportation, 
banking, etc. ? 
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Of those replying 60 per cent. think that the department should not 
train for particular types of business; 4o per cent. think it should. 

“Give the student a sound foundation and let nim master the business 
by working in it.” 

“T think that it is not desirable for a commercial school to undertake 
to turn out merchants, bankers, or transportation functionaries, but to 
give its students such a good general groundwork in business principles 
and practice that their entrance into banks, stores, and railroad offices will 
be facilitated and their progress rapid.” 

“The writer is of the opinion that it would not be best to specialize 
too much. The motto of the public high school must necessarily be ‘The 
highest good to the greatest number.’ Most of your graduates will not be 
in a position to wait for openings in special lines, but will have to take 
whatever first opens up to them; hence, it would appear that the course 
giving the best all-round training would do the most good.” 

“Unless the student has made up his mind to devote himself to some 
of the professions, I think it would be much better to give him a good 
sensible foundation to build on, and then let him rear his business struc- 
ture later when he has discovered his affinity; for one of the most pathetic 
sights to me is the square peg fitted into a round hole.” 


7. It is manifest that to fulfil its best purposes this school 
should keep in constant touch with the business world and ad- 


vance with the evolution of mercantile development. What 
methods can you suggest of promoting such a relation between 
this school and the business interests of the city? 


Of those replying 55 per cent. suggest that lectures or talks be given 
to the pupils by men representing the various industrial and mercantile 
houses of the city. Several suggest holding conferences with the heads of 
business houses. 

One suggestion is that the school get into touch with the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“The reading of daily newspapers followed by free discussion among 
the pupils would be helpful.” 

“Have the faculty visit business houses and observe methods used.” 

“Employ graduates of hig school in preference to others, and have 
them give their experience to you for future benefit.” 

“We believe that the schools of any city from first to last are for the 
training of the mind so that students may be able to conceive with least 
effort the duties which confront them. To train for a special purpose would 
be overlooking the fundamental principles for which these schools are or- 
ganized and maintained.” : 


i 
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“Endeavor to get in your faculty men who have ‘nad several years of 
practical experience in addition to their own business education.” 


These communications were received as live sparks from the 
real hammering and forging of business and were of great 
assistance in learning what are the subjects that are considered 
to be the most important by the men who are maintaining Pitts- 
burg’s high place in the commercial world. To the writers of 
these letters a cordial invitation was extended to visit the com- 
mercial department, to inspect the excellent equipment, and to 
inform the school when they were in need of clerical help. 

The daily papers printed the questions and in well-written 
editorials urged the business men to co-operate with the school. 
In the first year of the new course the pupils study local indus- 
tries. Since there is no textbook on this subject, the school asked 
representative men to talk to the classes on their respective in- 
dustries, which they did willingly. In many cases the address 
was preceded by a visit on the part of the classes to the manu- 
facturing plant, where the different processes were explained, 
and in many cases samples of the products at different stages 
were given to the school for use in recitation and in the museum. 
One well-known firm gave the entire class (350) a luncheon 
composed of the various products of its manufacture. 

The plan for the day school was so well received that letters 
were written to the employers of the twelve hundred young 
people enrolled in the Evening High School. These men were 
asked to suggest what subjects should be taught tonight that 
would help their employees tomorrow. Replies to the circular 
letter were prompt and expressed an earnest desire to co-operate. 
In some instances the letter was discussed at a regular meeting 
of corporation directors, and in practically all cases the answer 
was signed by some high official. The firms distributed among 
their employees circulars describing the Evening High School, 
and one firm inclosed the circular in the pay-envelope of each 
person on its rolls. On the application blank for admission to 
the school is a place for the remarks and signature of the em- 
ployer. Reports of the quality of the work done by the pupils 
will be sent to the employer if desired. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF LIMITED SEX SEGREGATION 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL! 


J. E. ARMSTRONG 
The Englewood High School, Chicago 


For many years school officials have noted a characteristic 
difference between the attitudes of boys and girls toward school 
work, and that a large portion of the boys fail to attain the 
same degree of scholarship that a majority of the girls reach. 
The valedictorians of the high-school graduating classes are 
almost always girls; but in after-life, whether in universities or 
in life occupations, boys have not shown themselves wanting. 
The Great Business College of Life has conferred its highest 
degrees upon many a boy who has been marked a failure in high 
school when compared with the average girl. 

These differences between the boys and the girls of early 
adolescence were brought to our attention in a specially forceful 
manner by the work of President G. Stanley Hall in his book 
on Adolescence. Whether we agree with him or not in all his 
conclusions, we must give him credit for awakening a scientific 
interest in this most important period of the life of every youth. 
It is perhaps needless to call attention to the fact that nature 
has provided that the boy shall grow at a slower rate than the 
girl, not only physically but mentally; and consequently, when 
the boy comes to the high school at about fourteen, he is from 
one to two years less mature than the girls of the same age, and 
so is unable to approach the work with the same degree of 
seriousness and will-power. He needs much more exercise and 
sleep, and these he will have if lessons for school are never 
learned. Then, with girls greatly in the majority in every class, 
it is easy to see how the methods of the recitation have under- 
gone an unconscious evolution to adapt them to the girl-type. 


1 Read before the Central Association of Science and Mathematics Teach- 
ers at The University of Chicago, November, 1909. 
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Coeducation offers such advantages in equal opportunities 
to all, that I should want to be the last one to suggest a scheme 
by which our secondary schools should be rent in twain and the 
sexes educated in separate schools. In fact, I believe firmly that 
such a separation would be a distinct loss to both sexes in less- 
ening the social and moral influences of each over the other. 
It has seemed to me, however, that all the advantages to be 
derived from coeducation may be preserved and at the same 
time each sex may be given the assistance needed at the begin- 
ing of that period when nature is trying to differentiate sexless 
beings into two distinct types destined to perform two radically 
different functions. Our attempt therefore has been to provide 
separate classes in a coeducation school, with the idea of equaliz- 
ing the irregularities of development by instruction better 
adapted to the needs of each, so that by the middle of the high- 
school course they may again work together with advantage to 
both. 

This work has now been in progress for nearly four years, 
and while it is too soon to say that we have proved anything 
beyond a doubt, we can at least show some marked tendencies in 
the right direction. We have been able to make a mental com- 
posite of the spirit of the boys’ class as distinct from that of 
the girls’ class or from that of the mixed class. We have 
learned something of the best methods to use in each. We were 
surprised, ourselves, at the marked differences between the 
classes, and more surprised that these traits had not impressed 
us more than they have in the mixed classes. If anyone thinks 
that an impetuous, noisy, careless, lazy creature makes up one 
composite and a quiet, studious, obedient angel the other, he 
is too far from the facts to deserve serious consideration. Nor 
is there any claim that one sex is superior to the other in mental 
endowment. All we need to say is that they are different, and 
if this be true, whether our aim should be to make men and 
women more alike or more unlike, they need to travel a different 
road in their early “teens” to reach either goal. 

Early in our experiment we took stock of teachers, pupils, 
and parents and found that a majority of 85 to 90 per cent were 
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in favor of segregation.? It soon became apparent that not 
all teachers are equally adapted to teach both sexes; nor does it 
follow that men are always the better teachers of boys and 
women of girls. There are many exceptions both ways. It is 
not an easy matter to tell just how method and subject are modi- 
fied. In some classes it is chiefly method and in others the 
applications or practical bearings of the subject. In the study 
of English, it is the choice of books and assistance to the weak 
will-power of the boy to do the disagreeable task. Written 
work is done largely in class. Time, place, and material sup- 
plied, he writes better than he did when such work was required 
to be brought in. Girls do this better at home. They need more 
drill jin oral expression. They lack courage to say in public 
what they can tell better on paper. In all the languages, the girl 
excels. The power of verbal memoery being stronger and her 
patience with such a task being greater, she is better adapted to 
learning a language. We have therefore to use devices to assist 
the boy. He needs tables that appeal to visual memory. In all 
sciences the boy has the advantage in spite of his lack of general 
maturity. He is a keener observer and a more logical reasoner. 
The girl needs a more elementary course to train her powers to 
see and classify. The boy loves to try experiments and so is capa- 
ble of doing much more work in that line. We encourage him to 
do more. In history girls do more reference reading and get a 
better hold on the history of art and custons. Boys profit more 
by a study of the causes that underlie great historic movements. 
In mathematics boys do more original work. It requires more 
energy on the part of the teacher to secure home work. There 
is not so much difference in the study of algebra as there is in 
geometry. If the textbooks of these two subjects were rewritten 
with reference to the needs of the two sexes it would be a great 
improvement, in my estimation. We have sometimes been asked 
if we are to teach that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points in one class and something else in the other. 
Certainly not, but we should teach that there are shortest lines 


? Proceedings of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 1907. 
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over which the girl may travel, that do not appeal to the boy, and 
vice versa. The point I would make clear is that in the 
textbook in mathematics for the mixed class all matters that 
appeal exclusively to the life of our girls or to womanhood have 
been omitted because mathematics plays so important a part in 
the occupations of men. No wonder so large a number of girls 
find mathematics uninteresting. 

If, now, the theories on which this separation of the sexes 
set forth in this and in my former paper® are correct, three and 
a half years of instruction after the manner I have briefly out- 
lined ought to show three results: (1) We should hold more 
boys in the school. I say boys because their lack of maturity 
and smaller numbers make the school work on the whole less 
adapted to their capacity. (2) Improvement in the scholarship 
of boys, so at least they may be able to cope with their sisters 
in scholarship in the upper grades of the school. (3) Both 
should be happy in their work. 

I have accordingly gone through the records to test these 
propositions. Figure 1 is a graph of the actual numbers of boys 
and girls for the last ten years, taken from the records of the 
schogl. The figures given are the membership by sex for the close 
of each school year. As all authorities agree that the greatest 
elimination is among boys, an increase among boys is most likely 
to result from a new factor. Upon this same figure is shown in 
the heavy line the ratio of boys per hundred pupils for each year. 
The heavy vertical line at the end of the school year 1905-6 
marks the beginning of segregation. While segregation really 
began a half-year before this date, the number in the class was 
too small to consider that as beginning of the experiment. It will 
be noticed that the ratio graph rose from 31 to 34 per hundred 
pupils in the seven years before segregation, and from 34 to 38 
in the three years after. It will be seen also that this gain in 
the ratio of boys was ot at the loss of girls, for the actual 
number of girls also increased rapidly. In other words, while 
the girls increased in numbers during the ten years, 38 per cent, 
only 6 per cent of this was gained before segregation and 94 per 

5’ School Review, December, 1906, XIV, 726. 
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cent of it since. The boys gained 96 per cent during the ten 
years; 21 per cent of this was gained during the seven years 
before and 79 per cent of it during the three years since segrega- 
tion, During the years 1902 to 1904 the rise in ratio of boys is 
due to the decrease in the actual number of girls and the drop in 
the ratio of boys in 1904 to 1905 is due to a rapid increase in 
_the number of girls. Let us now look for any other influences 
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that have tended to make the great increase in the ratio of boys 
since the introduction of segregation and ascertain if possible 
their share of that increase. 

So far as I am able to discover they are as follows: (1) the 
compulsory education law; (2) the opening of an addition to 
the school; (3) the introduction of manual training into the 
high schools of Chicago. The compulsory education law went 
into effect July 1, 1907, a year and a half after the first class was 
segregated. The ratio had risen considerably before the law 
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was in operation: This law applies to first- and second-year 
pupils only, or to those under sixteen years old. 

The opening of an addition to the school occurred in 1907. 
This undoubtedly stimulated attendance. Manual-training rooms, 
however, were not opened for a year after the rest of the build- 
ing was opened, and even then a two-year course in cooking and 
sewing was offered for the girls against one year of work for 
the boys in the woodshop. Fully twice as many girls as boys 
applied for manual training. The manual training, like the com- 
pulsory law, tended to increase the number of girls more than 
the number of boys and so operated against the increase in the 
ratio of boys. 

The introduction of manual training in other Chicago high 
schools has certainly operated strongly against the increase of 
the ratio of boys. A well-equipped manual-training school was 
opened in a district adjoining in the year 1906. Transfers are 
given freely to all pupils who wish to go to that school in order 
to take a four-year course. Few girls, if any, go there for 
manual training, but a large number of boys do so. Four-year 
manual-training courses in a building with all the appliances 
necessary attracted boys from all over the city; but in spite of all 
this, the ratio steadily rose. I believe there can be no doubt that 
the special attention given to boys attracted and held the boys in 
the school. 

We shall turn now to the records of two other high schools 
in Chicago to see if a general awakening of interest may have 
brought a large number of boys to the schools of Chicago and 
thus account for the 79 per cent of the 96 per cent of increase 
of boys in ten years. The schools chosen for comparison are 
schools similarly situated in most respects, and of about the same 
size as the Englewood school. Taking the membership by sex 
for the same ten years, it was found that the ratio of boys in 
the first (see Figure 2) increased more rapidly than in 
Englewood; but this was due to an actual loss in girls. The 
actual gain in number of boys for the ten years is 39 per cent. 
Of this gain 94 per cent was before the year 1906 and 6 per cent 
of it since. During the same period there was a loss of 18 per 
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cent in the actual number of girls, 95 per cent of it being before 
and 5-per cent since 1906. 

Figure 3 is a graph of ratio and actual numbers of still 
another Chicago high school. Here the ratio of boys has fallen 
since 1906 from 35 per cent to 29 per cent, due to both the loss 
of boys and gain of girls. Both these schools have suffered by 
the opening of manual-training schools and private schools on 
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the border of their districts. The Englewood High School has 
had the same disadvantages. 

Let us turn now to the second proposition, that in regard to 
the scholarship. Figure 4 shows the scholarship graph of 
two classes by sex; one before there was any thought of segrega- 
tion and the other, the last graduating class, with three and a 
half years of its life in the school under segregation. As it 
happened, the two classes were very nearly equal in total num- 
bers as well as in the division of the sexes. The boys of 1905 
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were an average group of boys and their scholarship runs as 
much below the girls of their class as that of an average class 
usually did. Compare this with the boys of 1909 and we see a 
remarkable change. Here the boys were higher than the girls 
of their class from start to finish, a phenomenon entirely new in 
the history of the school. Comparing the girls of the two classes, 
one will notice that the difference is not so great as it appears. 
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The better class ranked a tenth of 1 per cent lower the first year 
and a twentieth less the last year. This difference is doubtless 
less than that to be found between most classes before or after 
segregation. 


Let us consider one more graph of scholarship. Figure 5 
is a graph of the present February graduating class. The schol- 
arship of all February classes is lower than that of June classes, 
but the boys are coming up like those of the former class. Now, 
while this comparison seems to indicate better scholarship among 
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boys than girls, I would call attention to the fact that the work 
was not identical and so comparisons here are as unfair as com- 
parisons between the sexes usually are. I would therefore ask 
you to compare the scholarship of boys with boys and girls with 
girls. I said at the beginning that boys had suffered most in 
mixed classes because less mature in mind and fewer in numbers. 
This study of scholarship, it seems to me, bears out my conten- 
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tion. The boys have responded to the treatment. Has it been 
worth while? The fact is that boys throughout the whole school 
system fail more frequently than girls. The first three primary 
grades of the schools of the whole United States show that a 
larger number of boys than girls have to repeat grades. [Figure 
6 shows how the ratio of the sexes is distributed in 752 cities.* 
The census shows that the sexes are born in very nearly equal 
numbers and yet the boys are 4 per cent more numerous in the 


*Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1907. 
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first grade. In the fifth and sixth grades the numbers are equal. 
Then, as many of the boys who have to repeat grades here 
reached the age when the law permits them to go to work, they 
“go to work.” How much that expression covers or rather 
covers up! Figure 6 speaks for itself of a cause that exists 
long before any such explanation is possible. It tells of a “boy 
problem” beginning with the first grade. 
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I went through the school recently to determine the feelings 
of the pupils as to the separation of the sexes, and the following 
table is the result. Two classes in each subject were examined, 
one of each sex, and the following questions were asked: (1) Do 
you enjoy being in a segregated class? Yes or No? (2) If you 
like it, tell why, and if not, why not? They were told not to 
sign their names to the slips, so that they would feel more free 
to express themselves. 

The girls’ answers ran from 60 per cent to 96 per cent for 
and 4 per cent to 40 per cent against. The boys’ answers ran 
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from 87 to 100 per cent for and from o per cent to 13 per cent 
against. These pupils had been in mixed classes throughout the 
elementary school, so they could compare their experiences under 
the two plans. Space here will not permit me to quote reasons 
given by the pupils for their likes or dislikes; but suffice it to 
say that a considerable number felt that it was less difficult to 
recite and that sympathy was greater in the segregated classes. 
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No serious opinion should be based on the opinions of pupils, 
but the parents on every possible occasion have recognized that 
there is a distinct boy problem which we are helping them to 
solve. Recent letters from Columbus, Ohio, and Seattle, Wash- 
ington, where the same plan is in operation show very satis- 
factory results. Superintendent Frank B. Cooper, of Seattle, in 
commenting upon his experience with segregation in the high 
schools says: “The chief advantages lie in the greater freedom, 
and in relieving boys and girls of an unequal and unwholesome 
competition. I do not mean competition in the sense that they 
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are pitted against each other, but rather that they are compared 
and make comparisons of their own, which puts the boy in an 
unfavorable light because the girl has herself in better command 
just at this period of development.” 


Percentage | Percentage 
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Subjects Sex Answering Answering 
“Yes”? 


Algebra..... 


76 
Geometry : 


English. . 
English 2.... 
Latin 1. 
Caesar.... 


German I..... 
87 


71 
German 2 

100 

85 

Ancient History...... 2 

89 


85 


Physical Geography. . 04 


78 
7 
Zodlogy 66 


94 


97 


Physics. 


I fully believe I am justified in the conclusion that the segre- 
gation of the sexes during the first and second years of high 
school holds more boys in school, greatly improves their scholar- 
ship, and removes from them the feeling of unfair comparisons 
due to differences in degree of maturity of children of the same 
age but opposite sex; and that the possibility of adapting the 
work to the needs of each sex will make it easy to train each sex 
for a higher degree of efficiency. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
REPLY TO REVIEW OF THE SHACKFORD-JUDSON RHETORIC 


Editor of the School Review: 

In the December, 1909, issue of the School Review appeared a review 
of the Shackford-Judson Composition—Rhetoric—Literature, published by 
Messrs. Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company. Since the review was 
characterized by expression of personal opinion unsupported by argument, 
and, a more serious matter, by several misstatements of fact, I venture to 
ask you to print in an issue of the School Review a correction of the 
reviewer's errors, in order that a book designed for use in schools may 
have just and fair treatment in regard to facts. Let teachers compare 
review with book. 

1. The reviewer says: 

Though we take the words of the authors that they do not intend that the 
book should be used as it is written, that the teacher is advised to hop, skip, 
and jump into whatever part seems advisable, yet we are constrained to say that 
only the wisest teachers of English may, by kangarooish jumping, get into parts 
where there will be practical work. 


The Shackford-Judson Rhetoric says (p. vii): “The plan is not meant 
to be rigid, but one easily adaptable to the needs, or the preferences, of in- 
dividual teachers, who may alter the order of work by substituting one 
chapter for another.” 

2. The reviewer says: 

Here (chap. iii) is a dissertation on the mechanical details of preparing a 
manuscript, but not a single topic is assigned for writing or speaking. This 
surely is a Barmecide feast! So far pupil and teacher have covered seventy 
pages of the book without wetting a pen or moistening their tongues in actual 
composition, either written or oral. 


The Shackford-Judson Rhetoric contains two pages and one-half de- 
voted to the mechanical details of preparing a manuscript, followed by 
matter relating to spelling and punctuation. Such matter is so arranged 
as to be used by the teacher when he chooses. On pp. 9, 24, 46, 54, 57, 58, 
69, 70, are exercises which may be written or oral, as the teacher prefers. 
Moreover, intelligent teachers will have classes read and discuss in class 


some of the matter on pp. I-70. 

3. The reviewer says: 

What shall we say about a book that asks a pupil in the second year to study 
a translation from Vergil, or presumes that all pupils taking English are also 
taking French and German—as well as Vergil? This is probably one of the 
spots that should be leaped! 
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Shackford-Judson Rhetoric, pp. 256-57, contains an exercise based upon 
what is not a stupendous strain to the ordinary intellect, namely, the correc- 
tion of bad translations of the opening fourteen words of the Aineid, seven 
words of French, and fifteen words of German. The originals are fol- 
lowed immediately by translations. 

4. The reviewer says: 

We are at a loss to know, however, why they selected Milton’s Areopagitica 
and Lycidas for extended analysis. Neither selection is extensively read in 
the secondary schools—certainly not the masterpiece on the liberty of unlicensed 
printing. 


Answer: Lycidas is usually read by students preparing for college 
and is certainly widely read by other students. Only school-superintendents 
and publishers are prepared to state whether or not Lycidas is read “ex- 
tensively.” On p. 413, Shackford-Judson Rhetoric, the following is said 
regarding the Areopagitica: “Study the following brief, which is based 
upon a famous oration by John Milton. This outline does not follow all 
the intricacies of Milton’s argument, but presents the most important details. 
Read the brief carefully, without reference to the oration itself.” The 
student is being trained, not to make outlines of arguments already writ- 
ten, but to outline an argument before he writes the formal manuscript of it. 

The reviewer says: 

Our complaint of the book must close with disclosing our wonder at the 
careless proofreading on the part of the authors and the printers. Were we to 
advise those most concerned in the progress of the book we should say: With- 
draw it from the market; revise it thoroughly; and reprint it with utmost care. 


The Shackford-Judson Rhetoric, in the first edition, was undeniably in- 
jured by the presence of some twelve errata, most of them omissions of 
page-references, due to the printers’ failure to note the authors’ corrections. 
That a list of errata was appended to the book, and that the errata were 
of the nature of mechanical omissions, not of misspelling and more serious 
blunders, are facts which should have been acknowledged by the reviewer 
before he condemned the volume. 

Other matters which concern the reviewer’s personal theories do not 
come within the scope of the document, which aims merely at a correct 
presentation of truth, not only for the sake of the volume in question, but 
for the sake of the reviewing of textbooks in general. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in allowing me space in which to pre- 
sent my case, I am 

Very truly yours, 
MartHa HALE SHACKFORD 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

March 29, 1910 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The analysis of the present situation in secondary education made in 
previous editorials has brought us to the point where we may attempt to 
— suggest practicable ways of securing relief and of making 
COLLEGES real progress possible. At the outset we asserted that the 
Caw Do fundamental thing to be aimed at was a transfer of control 
to the secondary school as the first condition for an experimental recon- 
struction of the secondary-school curriculum. As has been suggested be- 
fore, we shall never know what that curriculum ought to be unless we 
gain the initial freedom to try to find out. Any schematic readjustment of 
control will mean merely the substitution of one kind of dogmatism for 
another. Manifestly, therefore, the task is to find the points at which the 
secondary school finds the external control especially hampering and, if 
possible, to show that the colleges may with safety relax their demands at 
these points and that the secondary schools can assume the responsibilities 
thus handed over to them. 

Without aiming to be exhaustive, we may name three points at which 
the pressure of the colleges is felt by the secondary schools: (1) the pre- 
—— scribing of the total admission requirements; (2) the specific 
SHOE requirement in any admission subject; (3) the method of 
PINCHES testing the pupils’ preparation. In passing to the discus- 
sion of these three points we may say by way of preface that preparation 
for college in the accepted sense of the term is an educational anachronism. 
Let there be no misunderstanding as to my meaning. Of course, the four 
years’ work of the secondary school should and must serve as a preparation 
for the subsequent four years’ work in college. But there is a vast difference 
between first deciding what the college course is to be and then prescribing a 
secondary-school curriculum that will make that college course feasible, and 
doing in the secondary school that which meets the real human needs of 
the pupils and then leaving to the colleges the duty and privilege of carrying 
out this educational process to its natural results. 

The first relief measure, then, is to reduce the total admission require- 
ment; not because the average pupil may not accomplish the work, but 
, aeee ene because, if he does accomplish it, no time or opportunity is 
Torat SpeciFieo «© left to pursue lines of work and study that may be vastly 
REQUIREMENT better for him just at this period of his life. It is no an- 
swer to this objection to the present status to point out that the pupil has 
a large range of optional or elective studies. Consult any college catalogue 
and you will see that these electives or optional studies are usually grouped 
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for the student by the college and that in any case they are themselves 
carefully defined and prescribed as to amount, content, etc. The result is 
plain and undeniable. The adviser of a pupil preparing for coilege is forced 
to consult college catalogues, plan the pupil’s studies within the limits set 
by the college, and then adhere to the plan at the sacrifice of any other 
educational considerations. This is not the place to enter into a proof that 
these grouping are the results of compromises between different interests 
or views within the colleges themselves, or that they have not been arrived 
at in any scientific way by careful study of when and in what amounts or 
how these subjects should be pursued, singly or in groups. This history 
is plain to anyone who will take the trouble to read it. The point that I 
am making is that al] of the four years’ work is thus provided for. My 
plea is this, that the colleges content themselves for the present with a 
smaller total specified requirement to the end that the secondary school 
and the pupil may have a fair portion of the time to be used in an educa- 
tional way for the pupil. I do not urge that the total requirement be re- 
duced, although there is something to be said for such a consideration, but 
that the total specified requirement be so diminished. To make my sug- 
gestion more concrete, I would urge that all colleges in the country so 
remodel their entrance requirements as to demand but three-fourths of 
their present specified subjects and leave to the secondary school without 
qualification the determination and selection of the remaining one-fourth. 
If a college is now requiring sixteen units for entrance, let it prescribe in 
any grouping that it may deem wise twelve units and then add “any four 
additional units approved and certified to by the preparatory or high 
school.” This is not a great deal to ask. The college can thus get a group- 
ing with meaning and one that will lead up to college work. But the 
significant result would be that the secondary school would at once realize 
that one-fourth of its curriculum could be the subject of investigation and 
experiment. It could offer any subject, at any time, in any quantity, and 
by any method. It would have a real educational opportunity and re- 
sponsibility; and it would show itself worthy. 

The second relief measure is to reduce the specific requirement in the 
different subjects. Here again, it is not the design to reduce the time 
2. REDUCE THE given to a subject offered for admission to college, nor to 
a am provide an easy way of entering college. If a subject is now 
SuasecTs accorded a year’s time or a unit’s value, let the time be un- 
changed. But the suggestion is that the amount specified be materially 
reduced. Let there be a minimum set for each subject, and if the college 
admits only on examination let the examination be on this minimum. The 
reason for this recommendation is similar to that urged in favor of the 
preceding one; the secondary school and the pupil must have more lee- 
way. It is not clear that four books of Caesar form a better year’s work 
than three, or that six orations of Cicero should always be covered by 
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every class, or that two hundred pages of easy German mark the lower 
limit for the work of an average class. It is quite conceivable in many 
cases, and certain in others, that the present specific requirement prevents 
a higher character of work. At any rate, the setting of a minimum con- 
siderably lower than that at present in force would give to the secondary 
school that indispensable freedom to experiment with the content and 
method of the separate subjects that alone will make the work educational. 

The third relief measure is to accord to the secondary school the right to 
recommend pupils to college as a right. I am not going to enter into a 
. ween ee rehearsal of the time-honored arguments for and against the 
RECOMMENDATION €Xamination system. That pupils are admitted to college on 
OF THE SCHOOL _— certificate and on examination and that the colleges who 
adopt the different methods are convinced that the one or the other is the 
better is pretty well known. My reason for bringing up the matter in this 
connection is that I may point out why the examination system as now 
practiced interferes with the educational work of the secondary school and 
therefore should be superseded. In order to do so, I should like to dis- 
tinguish between two uses of the examination which from an educational 
point of view are radically different. An examination given by a teacher 
who has worked with a pupil is a legitimate means of revealing the pupil 
to himself, of making clear to him just how definite his knowledge is, how 
well he has it organized and how well he can express himself under the 
conditions of time and material determined by the examination itself. This 
sort of an examination given with the clear understanding on the part of 
teacher and pupil of its real value and purport cannot be employed too 
much. It need not become a means of mental torture or a bugbear to the 
most delicate pupil; in fact, it can be made a source of real pleasure and 
of genuine growth. But it must be kept thus a means, and not allowed to 
become an end. The other kind of examination is one that is given, like 
our college-entrance examinations, under conditions that weigh it down 
with a purely adventitious value; it is a test, coming at the close of a long 
period of work, in a very small portion of that work, and it is interpreted, 
not, as it ought logically to be interpreted, merely as an index of what the 
pupil knows about the particular subject-matter of the examination, but 
as a proof of how little or how much he knows of all that he has studied 
of the subject. And in addition, this snapshot test for the pupil becomes 
the weightiest factor in deciding whether he is to go on to college or remain 
in the secondary school another year, only to prepare himself again to 
stake all on the outcome of a few hours’ work. And when one sees what 
the character of these tests is, as Professor Hale brought it out in the 
last number of the School Review, one may feel safe in denouncing them 
as utterly unfair. Now the point I wish to make is that an examination 


set by the college may be and probably is considered by the college a 


means of determining the adequacy of the pupil’s preparation on a definite 
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day for taking up the work of the college, but for the secondary teacher 
and the secondary pupil all through the period of preparation the examina- 
tion is an end, the chief end of the work of the school. It is idle to reply 
that this is not necessarily so. The fact is that it is so, and when one 
recalls all that the examination is made to mean for the pupil it seems 
fair to conclude that it is necessarily so. Let the colleges, therefore, turn 
over the work of testing pupils to the secondary schools who alone are 
capable of performing the work so as to make of it an educational instru- 
ment. In this way, the secondary school will be relieved of an irrelevant 
task and will be permitted to have an eye single to the great educational 
task that it is set to perform. The secondary school is able and willing to 
assume the responsibility for the preparation of its pupils. If it is allowed 
to act as if it were responsible, it will become so. At any rate, no other 
institution or set of men can in any way wrest this responsibility from it. 

These suggestions have been made with the desire to be practical and 
in the belief that they are feasible. That they are moderate under the cir- 
on cumstances seems clear. Whether they will appeal to others 
FREEDOM remains to be seen. But whatever attention may be accorded 
OF THE them, it is beyond question that the demand behind them is a 
eianeatacaies real and insistent one. Those who desire with the writer that 
our educational system, resting as it does on co-operation of all interested in 
and intrusted with this great work, shall not suffer unnecessary disturbance 
and consequent waste will seek a way of meeting this demand. But what- 
ever we may decide as to ways and means, the secondary school is going 
to come into its own for the sake of the young who find through it their 
entrance into life. 

W.B.O. 
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Methods of Teaching. By W. W. Cuarters. Chicago: Row, Peterson & 

Co., 1909. Pp. 255. 

Professor Dewey, in his address as vice-president of the Education Sec- 
tion of the American Association for the Advancement of Science (Science, 
January 28, 1910), discusses science as subject-matter and as method. He 
shows the priority both in time and importance of the latter. It is this oppor- 
tunity of the course in methods that has often been neglected. In normal 
schools, certainly no less than in other institutions, science-teaching is too often 
devoted to the mastery of subject-matter—to the thinking of Carhart and Chute’s 
thoughts after them. Laboratory work often becomes overwhelmed in physical 
manipulations. While physics, biology, and other subjects are finding them- 
selves for the better meeting of these scientific needs there are few courses which 
can s6 easily go at once to the problem of aiding students to develop “a method 
of thinking, an attitude of mind, after the pattern of which mental habits are to 
be transformed,” as the course in methods. This is of a still greater importance 
in the training of teachers, if it is true, as Professor Dewey further says, that 
“the attitude toward the study of science is, and should be, fixed during the 
earlier years of life.” 

From this point of view Professor Charters’ Methods of Teaching is a 
helpful book. He sees that teaching method is a part of the larger problem 
of scientific method. His attitude is functional throughout. “Subject-matter 
has been created and preserved by the race to satisfy needs and solve problems.” 
“Any unit of subject-matter is best presented when the need for whose satisfac- 
tion it is preserved is potentially or actually present in the experience of the 
pupils.” Further, “It has been found necessary to discuss the methods of 
arousing the appropriate needs and the conditions under which they are found 
present, and to investigate the methods pursued by experience both in satisfy- 
ing these needs, to the aid of which subject-matter is invoked, and in securing 
the maximum degree of such satisfaction.” 

It is suggestive of the lack of the scientific attitude on the part of many 
readers that the author here feels it necessary to answer the question, “Are 
pupils expected to study subject-matter if they do not feel the need of it?” 
“Authority is the buttress of the school; but other motives than that of mere 
obedience to authority may and should be used. When other motives fail 
recourse should be had to obedience, to the study of subject-matter merely 
because it is prescribed by the school authorities.” 

The main current of the work deals with motivation, and the more usual 
“Methods of Securing Realness,” “Drill 


” 


topics of “Methods of Development, 


” 


and Application,” “The Assignment,” “The Formal Lesson Plan,” “Forms of 
Instruction,” “Review of Past Experience,” etc., while not neglected, are shown 


in their relations to this too-little-used but always-available engine of force. 
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The book is evidently the outcome of practical experimentation. The 
examples of experimental work are often valuable, as the material in English 
worked out in the Teachers’ College High School of the University of Misseuri 
by Carter Alexander. There is so little record made of what is working out, 
especially in secondary schools, that we should value even such fragmentary 
reports as are presented here. 

This text is standing well the test of use in classes. Probably a second 
edition will bring more effective presentation. There are times when the stu- 
dent who is not trained in the terminology of the Chicago school is not clear 
as to what the author means and the style is not always equal to sweeping 
one over these minor obstructions. 

Frank A, MANNY 

KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Latin Composition. By Brernarp M. ALLEN AND JoHN L. PHILtips, In- 
structors in Latin in Phillips Academy, Andover. Boston: Allyn & 
Bacon, 1909. Pp. x+230. $1.00. 


High School Course in Latin Composition. By CHartes M. BAKER AND 
ALEXANDER J. INGLIS, Horace Mann High School, Teachers College. 
New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. xiiit464. $1.00 net. 


Latin Prose Exercises for Second Year Work. By EttzasetH M. Tyne, 
Packer Collegiate Institute. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1909. 
Pp. xi+132. $0.60. 


Book of Latin Prose Composition for the Use of Colleges and Advanced 
Classes in Schools. By Jerrerson Etmore, Assistant Professor of 
Latin, Stanford University. Boston, New York, Chicago: Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1909. Pp. vit152. $1.00. 

The year 1909 has brought forth four new American books upon Latin 
composition, three intended for high-school use, and one for colleges and advanced 
classes in schools. The fact would indicate a considerable distrust of existing 
manuals. Two of these new books, moreover, come from especially well-known 
schools. One would therefore hope to find in them either a wiser application of 
old methods, or something new and better than these. I do not find either. The 
three first-named books are all, in varying ways, good books of existing types, 
and all three possess, in varying applications, the faults of the past. 

Allen and Phillips’ book is intended to cover two years of high-school 
work. The authors say in their preface that they aim to combine a system- 
atic treatment of syntax with adaptation of the exercises to a text read. The 
word systematic does not here mean, as in several manuals, the following of the 
rules in some grammar seriatim, but the presenting of constructions in an order 
which will make them easier to understand and to remember. I do not find the 
promise carried out. To illustrate from Part I: In order to use case-constructions 
easily, the student should have a general conception of the force, or leading forces, 
of each case. Thus he should know that the ablative expresses the from-, with-, 
or in-ideas. This is not said. Later he should be shown that most of the case- 
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constructions are simple uses of these forces. Thus the ablative of degree of 
difference is merely an outgrowth of the ablative of means, which is itself only 
an application of the with-idea. Nothing is said to indicate this, nor are the two 
constructions even given in close succession. In effect the book must leave every 
case-construction as an isolated phenomenon in the student’s mind. The same is 
true, in the main, of the treatment of the verb. The subjunctive cum-clauses 
are given before the subjunctive “of characteristic.” But the former are simply 
derivatives of the latter. The subjunctive of purpose is given in Lesson VI, and 
“substantive clauses of purpose, with verbs of asking and fearing” are given 
in Lesson XV. But the subjunctive in these dependent clauses is identical with 
the subjunctive seen in exhortations and commands, which is not treated until 
Lesson XXIII—the second lesson from the end of the part belonging to the 
Caesar year. Moreover, the treatment of the clause of fear as an expression of 
purpose, though still standing in the Allen and Greenough Latin Grammar, is 
not only unintelligible and confusing to the student, but a sheer absurdity. 
The clause does not express the purpose of the fearing, and never did. What 
the student should be taught is that the construction started in a loose combi- 
nation of sentences like “I am afraid: I don’t want him to do so and so” 
(volitive subjunctive, with volitive negative), and that this easily suggested “I 
am afraid that he may do it.” 

Constructions are presented by topics, with new statements of them, accom- 
panied by references to the Bennett, Allen and Greenough, and Harkness 
Grammars. 

The authors say that only those constructions are presented in Part I 
which by reason of their frequent occurrence in the Gallic War are of the most 
importance. It is quite true that relatively few non-occurrent constructions are 
presented, and this is a merit. But the place-constructions of names of towns 
are treated, though they are rare in Caesar. So are questions of all types, 
though they do not occur in the direct form in Caesar i-iv, and so are far better 
postponed to the Cicero year (two of the illustrative examples given are in 
fact from the first oration against Catiline; and, to make it, the authors were 
forced to change non to nonne). The genitive with plenus is treated (and 
wrongly, too, as objective), though it does not occur until the seventh book, 
and there only once. And where in the Gallic War do we find wishes contrary 
to fact? 

The exercises of Part I are triple for each lesson, the first (A) having no 
obvious connection with the student’s reading, the second (B) being connected 
with book i of the Gallic War, the third (C) with books iii and iv in succession. 
The constructions called for often run ahead of the treatment. Thus the first 
sentence of the book demands the double accusative. The construction is not 
treated anywhere in Part I, but is treated in Part II, which belongs to the 
Cicero year. The expression “twelve miles away” is used in the fourth lesson, 
but the two constructions between which one must choose for the case come in 
Lessons XVII and XX. 

The sentences for advance lessons are disjointed, those for review lessons 
continuous. There is in general little meaning in them. Some of them violate 
the historical fact in a remarkable manner, as the one in Lesson IV, corre- 
sponding to ii. 5, 6, in which Caesar’s camp, instead of resting upon the river 
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on one side for protection, “was twelve miles away.’ This whole exercise is 
packed with statements adapted to produce the utmost confusion in the student’s 
mind. 

Part II deals with the Cicero reading of the high school in a similar way. 

A vocabulary is added, to cover the exercises marked (A) in Part I. 

Baker and Inglis’ book consists of three parts, corresponding to the work of 
the last three years of the high school. It is prefaced by a summary of syntax 
of 89 pages for consultation, on the ground that the large grammars give a 
confusing amount of information. But I find it correspondingly true that the 
information necessary for the Cicero year is excessive for the Caesar year. In 
general, in my opinion, the system of special introductory syntax, made to cover 
the two years together, is a mistake. No references to the grammars are given 
in the syntax; but a set is given at the end of each of the three divisions, 
referring to the grammars of Gildersleeve, Allen and Greenough, Bennett, and 
Harkness. For one construction, the one seen in multum valent and the like, 
no reference was found, and a blank stands after each initial. But all the books 
treat the construction, Allen and Greenough under the cognate accusative, 390, c, 
Bennett under the accusative of the result produced, 176, 2, b, Harkness under 
the accusative of specification (with influence also of the cognate accusative), 
416, 2, and Gildersleeve-Lodge under the accusative of extent, with the special 
name of “extent in degree,” 334. The first three of these treatments form an 
interesting exhibit of the unscientific condition of our syntax. The last ex- 
planation is right. The construction is of the same class with the accusative of 
extent of space or time (compare walks many miles, walks many hours, walks 
much). The best names for the forces of the three would be extent of space, 
duration of time, and degree of an act or quality. 

The Latin “illustrative examples,” it is said in the preface, ‘are for the most 
part taken from Caesar and Cicero, that the student may the more easily in- 
terpret them.” The Caesar student thus has to deal also with Cicero examples. 
The topics in the lessons refer back to the sections of the grammatical introduc- 
tion. Explanations of special points are also sometimes given in the lessons 
themselves. 

The topics are arranged by groups, intended to bring together selected or 
contrasting constructions. 

The number of lessons is moderate. Thus for the Caesar part there are 
twenty-eight. But each is long. First come twelve sentences to be assigned for 
written translation outside of the classroom, then twelve for unprepared written 
work in the classroom, then ten for oral translation—the last with directions here 
and there for the inflection of a word or phrase. I do not believe that the 
average good school could cover the ground in the year. 

It is stated that after Lesson X an attempt has been made in the first twelve 
sentences of each lesson to give a series of sentences which are more or less 
connected in thought and narrative. 

No indication of correspondences with the Caesar text is provided. This is 
a distinct defect. In general, too, the articulation of the exercises with the text 
is slight. Thus the first sentence of the book reads, “We have conquered the 
Gauls and are leading our troops into Italy.” One looks in vain for any idea 
or incident like this in Caesar. The next reads, “Many states had been conquered, 
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and we were waging war with the Germans.” This is certainly a saltus from the 
first subject. The third sentence, “One part we did not conquer, for a deep river 
separated that part from us,” does not correspond to anything in the Gallic War 
or to Caesar’s military skill. Moreover, it calls for nam, which doesn’t occur 
till i. 12 (in some texts not till i. 16), or enim, which doesn’t occur till i. 14. 
This lack of correspondence is met by a special vocabulary for each lesson, 
placed just before the grammar references in each part. There is also a general 
vocabulary at the end of the whole book. 

Miss Tyng’s book aims, as is said in the preface, to include all construc- 
tions necessary for translating Caesar. It might justly claim also to omit 
constructions that do not occur in Caesar, for it is exceptional in doing this. It 
also “aims to supplement the work of the teacher in helping students to under- 
stand what each construction really means.” Some of the notes directed to this 
end are very good, for example (p. 26), “Purpose Clauses always express inten- 
tion or will and the Subjunctive is called a Volitive Subjunctive (volo, wish, 
will). Since they express what is merely intended, they always refer to a time 
that is future to the time of the principal verb.” Some are not successful. 
Thus what is said about clauses of fear throws no light on the construction, and 
the statement that “after verbs of fearing ne always means ‘that’ and ut ‘that 
not,’” though copied from Bennett’s Grammar, is a purely mechanical one. 

The scheme of each lesson is as follows: heading or headings, with refer- 
ences to the grammars of Bennett, Gildersleeve, Allen and Greenough, and 
Harkness; Latin examples, with translations; notes on the constructions 
of the headings; special vocabulary; “oral exercise”; “written exercise.” The 
Latin examples are taken from Caesar only. This is as it should be. But they 
are obtained, not from the passage or passages which the student is supposed to 
have been reading just before, but from any part of Caesar. Thus the examples 
for the first lesson are from the first, eighteenth, and forty-fifth chapters of book 
i, for the fourth lesson, from i. 42, iv. 30, ii. 9, i. 26. They are selected with 
care and point; but it is not well that the student of the Caesar year should have 


to deal with any example before he thas reached it in his reading. I am pro- 


foundly convinced that, at this stage, reading and writing should not proceed by 
different roads, but by the same road. 

The material of the exercises is not closely fitted to the reading. It is this, 
of course, that, as in so many books, makes necessary the special vocabulary 
given in each lesson. There is no indication of the place in the text which a 
given lesson is supposed to have reached. The sentences are disconnected. The 
substance of them is mostly purely imaginary, and much of it is strange, as, for 
example, in the last sentence of XVIII, “The quaestor will declare that the 
soldiers are to hide their children in the swamp that the enemy may not harm 
them.” There are two grave reasons why neither the quaestor nor any other 
Roman officer would give such directions, one being that the camp would be a 
much safer place for the children, the other that the Roman soldiers did not 
have their children with them. The exercises are full of such contradictions 
of probability. One wonders that a book which shows so much acuteness at 
many points should contain so much that is unwisely planned. 

A “summary of constructions” and a useful list of “words governing special 
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constructions” is given after the lessons; and these are followed by a general 


vocabulary. 

It will be noticed that none of the three books refers to the Hale-Buck 
Grammar. My countrymen are not yet proud of my syntax. Yet it amuses me 
to see how much they like it, when it comes through the medium of others. All 
three of these books have my doctrine of the cum-clauses—as indeed all our 
Latin books now have. An utterly different doctrine, introduced from two 
German treatises by Greenough, controlled the corresponding books of twenty- 
five years ago, and was destroyed by my monograph.t Miss Tyng’s book has 
my doctrine of the subjunctive with dum (“refers to something anticipated’), 
the Allen and Phillips book has it for dum and priusquam, mixed with the 
older explanation (“expresses anticipation or purpose’) and the Baker and 
Inglis book has the same combination (for dum, ‘‘action anticipated, desired, 
or intended,’ for priusquam, “action anticipated, forestalled, or intended’— 
“forestalled” being also one of my words).? The Allen and Phillips book adds 
“appropriateness” (which derives from my category of the subjunctive of obli- 
gation or propriety) to the forces of the “deliberative.” Miss Tyng’s book 
makes much of my distinctions and names volitive subjunctive and substantive 
volitive clauses. Other books have still other of my distinctive names for 
mood-forces. Indeed, there is today not one of these names that has not 
appeared in some book from some other hand than my own. 

Elmore’s Prose Composition is intended for students who have had the ordi- 
nary high-school work, and, whether in school or college, are now ready for a 
freer treatment of the subject. It is the belief of the author that the writing of 
Latin may have a higher educative value than that of merely familiarizing the 
worker with words and constructions—that it may have an especial efficacy in 
the development of literary taste and power. To further this end, the material 
dealt with should be that which belongs to modern life and thought. Work of 
this kind, the author believes, would be much more interesting to the student of 
today than what is now offered him, and would make Latin, for him, a living 
tongue, as it was to the early humanists. The previous training in work of a 
more elementary aim being granted, I am wholly of his opinion. 

The author’s task, under the aim announced, is to treat such matters of 
syntax as the student is least likely to have mastered already, to furnish him 
with suitable material for translation, and to help him through this by appropriate 
notes. 

The syntactical introductions to the various lessons are written in a free 
style, as if the subject were one of English rhetoric, and are in general not 
only good but interesting reading. They show a large familiarity with modern 
methods and conceptions in Latin syntax; though there are a few points at 


The “Cum’’-Constructions: Their History and Functions, forming Parts I 
and II of the Cornell University Studies in Classical Philology, 1888-89, and 
Die “Cum”-Konstruktionen: ihre Geschichte und ihre Funktionen, a translation 
of the American book, with introduction by Delbriick. Teubner: Leipzig, 1891. 

2? The Anticipatory Subjunctive in Greek and Latin. The University of Chi- 
cago Press (1894); reprinted (1895) in The University of Chicago Studies in 
Classical Philology, I. 
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which I should differ from the author. The grammatical references appended 
are to the grammars of Allen and Greenough, Bennett, Gildersleeve and Lodge, 
Harkness, Hale and Buck, and Lane. 

The material is in itself attractive, and very varied. One finds, for example, 
passages upon the recent earthquakes in Sicily and California; the origin and 
use of the daily newspaper; the life of an ex-president of the United States 
(Grover Cleveland), including a letter of his to a boy admirer; the young 
American student in a foreign university; the life and aims of a great scholar 
(Jakob Grimm), and an address of his upon old age when he had come to know 
it himself. Each lesson is provided with two exercises on the same general 
subject, between which the teacher may choose, according to the proficiency of 
his class. 

The words to be used are taken, in the main, from the high-school and early 
college reading. It is stated that 90 per cent of them are to be found in Lodge’s 
Vocabulary of High-School Latin. But a complete vocabulary is also provided 
at the end. 

The notes accompanying the exercises are of a kind to guide and educate. 

It is a pleasure to encounter a book so deserving of praise, and so well 
calculated to serve the humane side of classical studies. 

W. G. Hae 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Autobiography and Selected Essays. By THoMAs HENry Huxtey. Edited 
with introduction and notes by Apa L. F. SNett. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1909. Pp. xxiv+138. $0.40. 

In this little book the reader is introduced to a biologist who did much 
to popularize science during the last century. The autobiography is a sketch 
of fourteen pages written by Huxley in 1889. This is followed by seven essays, 
part of them complete, others extracts. These selections cannot fail to be of 
interest to students. Since the purpose of the book “is to present to students 
of English a few of Huxley’s representative essays,” the author has included in 
her introduction several pages on the subject-matter, structure, and style of 


’ 


essays, and suggestions for their study. Besides this a “Life of Huxley,” of 
twelve pages, and fifteen pages of notes have been added. The result is 
commendable. 

Rospert W. HEGNER 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Progressive French Idioms. Compiled by R. p—E BLancHaup. (‘“‘Heath’s Modern 
Language Series.”) Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1910. Pp. vii+119. $0.60. 

German Students’ Manual of the Literature, Land, and People of Germany. By 
FRANKLIN J. HotzwartH. New York: American Book Co., 1t910. Pp. 243. 
With map. $1.00. 

Selections from Early German Literature. By Kiara HEecuTeNBERG COLLITz. 
New York: American Book Co., 1910. Pp. 285. $1.00. 

Lichtenstein. Romantische Saga aus der wiirttembergischen Geschichte. Von 
WituHeELM Havurr. Abridged and edited with Introduction and Notes by 
James Percivat Kinc. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1910. Pp. xxxviii+ 
363. With portrait and map. $0.80. 

Germelshausen. Von FRIEDRICH GERSTACKER. Edited with Notes, Exercises, 
and Vocabulary by A. Busse. New York: American Book Co., 1910. Pp. 
121. $0.30. 

Ein nordischer Held. Ein Bild aus der Geschichte. Von RicHarp Rotu. Edited 
with Introduction, a Brief Outline of Scandinavian History, Notes, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabulary, by HELENE H. Bott. New York: American Book Co., 
1910. Pp. 175. $0.35. 

HISTORY 


Ruth of Boston. A Story of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Pp. 160. With 
illustrations. Mary of Plymouth. A Story of the Pilgrim Settlement. Pp. 
156. With illustrations. Richard of Jamestown. A Story of the Virginia 
Colony. Pp. 165. With illustrations. By James Oris. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1910. Each, $0.35. 

English History in the Class-Room. By G. M. Gwytuer. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1909. Pp. xiii+183. With charts. $0.80. 


AGRICULTURE 

Fungous Diseases of Plants. With Chapters on Physiology, Culture Methods, 
and Technique. By BENJAMIN MiNGE Duacar. (“Country Life Education 
Series.”) Boston: Ginn & Co., 1909. Pp. xii+5o08. Illustrated. $2.00. 

Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture. By Cyrit G. Hopkins. (“Country 
Life Education Series.”) Boston: Ginn & Co., 1910. Pp. xxiii+653. 
Illustrated. $2.75. 

Agriculture and Its Educational Needs. By ANpREw SLoan Draper. Syracuse: 
C. W. Bardeen, 1909. Pp. 92. $0.50. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE IN THE 
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IRENE WARREN 
Librarian, School of Education, The University of Chicago 

Avpricu, Louise. The British school system. Pop. Educa. 27:397-401. 
(Ap. ’10.) 

AsuMun, Marcaret. Library reading in the high school. School R. 18: 
270-73. (Ap. 710.) 

Barr, Cuartes J. The John Crerar library. Educa. Bi-mo. 4:301-8. 
(Ap. ’I0.) 

Benson, ARTHUR C. Humanistic education without Latin. Liv. Age. 46: 
737-42. (Ap. ’I0.) 

BINGHAM, W. VAN Dyke. Educational psychology at the Boston meeting 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. Journ. 
of Educa. Psychol. 1:159-67. (Mr. ’10.) 

Brown, JOHN FRANKLIN. The courses in education in German universities. 
Journ. of Educa. Psychol. 1:145-58. (Mr. ’I0.) 

CaLpwELL, Otis W. Natural history in the grades. El. School T. 10: 
316-25. (Mr. ’10.) 

Cartton, W. N. C. The Newberry library. Educa. Bi-mo. 4:296-300. 
(Ap. ’10.) 

CHAMBERS, WiLL Grant. Individual differences in grammar-grade chil- 
dren: a comparative study of forty-four seventh and eighth grade 
pupils. Journ. of Educa. Psychol. 1:61-75. (Fe. 710.) 

Davis, BENJAMIN MARSHALL, Agricultural education: state normal schools. 
El. School T. 10:376-87. (Ap. ’I0.) 

Dewinc, ArtHUR S. A neglected value in the elective system. Educa. 
30:442-47. (Mr. ’10.) 

Dickey, HeLteNeE L. The modern library movement. Educa. Bi-mo. 4: 
321-23. (Ap. ’Io.) 


+ Abbreviations.—Atlan. Educa. Journ., Atlantic Educational Journal; Cent., 
Century; Dial, The Dial; Educa., Education; Educa. Bi-mo., Educational Bi- 
monthly ; El. School T., Elementary School Teacher; Harp. W., Harper’s Weekly ; 
Hist. Teach. Mag., History Teacher’s Magazine; Journ. of Educa. Psychol., 
Journal of Educational Psychology; Lib. Journ., Library Journal; Liv. Age, 
Living Age; Pop. Educa., Popular Educator; Pop. Sci. Mo, Popular Science 
Monthly; Prim. Educa., Primary Education; Pub. Lib., Public Libraries; School 
R., School Review. 
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DoNnNELLY, JUNE RicHarpson. The library school and the library. Lib. 
Journ. 35:109-11. (Mr. ’I0.) 

Extson, WILLIAM H. anp BACHMAN, FRANK P. Studies and study-values 
in elementary schools of large cities. El. School T. 10:300-15. (Mr. 
"10. ) 

HapLey, CHALMERS. American library association. Educa. Bi-mo. 4: 
203-905. (Ap. ’I0.) 

Hate, Wm. GarpNER. Latin composition in the high school. School. 
R. 18:225-40. (Ap. 710.) 

HINSDALE, ELLEN C. The first American students in Germany. Dial. 48: 
187-88. (16 Mr. ’I10.) 

Jerson, B. Public school music forty years ago. Educa. Bi-mo. 4:242- 
46. (Ap. ’10.) 

KELLERMAN, Ivy. The denominational college. Pop. Sci. Mo. 77:358-60. 
(Ap. ’10.) 

KILPATRICK, VAN Eyre. Department of elementary schoc! problems: voca- 
tional training in the elementary school. Educa. 30:448-53. (Mr. ’10.) 

Kinc, Irvinc. Professor Miinsterberg’s conception of the problem and con- 
tent of educational psychology. School R. 18:246-57. (Ap. ’I0.) 

KiRKPATRICK, E. A. The point of view of genetic psychology. Journ. of 
Educa. Psychol. 1:76-82. (Fe. ’10.) 

LEATHER, HERBERT. England and her retarded children. El. School T. 
10:326-33. (Mr. ’10.) 

LecLer, Henry G. The Chicago public library and co-operation with the 
schools. Educa. Bi-mo. 4:309-20. (Ap. ’Io.) 

Macy, Mary Sutton. The subnormal child in New York city schools. 
Journ. of Educa. Psychol. 1:132-44. (Mr. ’10.) 

Manny, Frank A. Pragmatism, pluralism, and the teacher. Atlan. Educa. 
Journ. 5:5-6. (Ap. ’Io.) 

NEARING, Scott. Child labor and the child. Educa. 30:407-15. (Mr. ’10.) 

OBERHOLTZER, ELtis Paxson. Historical pageants. Hist. Teach. Mag. 1: 
167-68. (Ap. ’I0.) 

O’SHeEA, M. V. The influence of dress upon the behavior of pupils. Prim. 
Educa. 18:185-86. (Ap. ’I0.) 

Pattison, Mrs. F. A. The library and the woman’s club. Pub. Lib. 15: 
137-42. (Ap. ’I0.) 

ParKER, S. CHESTER. Our inherited practice in elementary schools. EI. 
School T. 10:388-400. (Ap. ’I0.) 

Rex, Freperic. The municipal library. Educa. Bi-mo. 4:286-89. (Ap. 
10.) 

RicuMAN, I. B. American education and President Eliot’s five-foot library. 
Pub. Lib. 15:142-44. 

Rus, Jacop A. The People’s Institute of New York. Cent. 79:850-63. 
(Ap. 710.) 
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SARGENT, WALTER. The fine and industrial arts in elementary schools, 
grade VI. El. School T. 10:334-46. (Mr. ’10.) 

Swett, Harry Presite. Economic education in the secondary school. 
Educa. 30:416-20. (Mr. ’I10.) 

Terry, H. L. Four instruments of confusion in teaching physics. School 
R. 18:241-45. (Ap. ’I0.) 

THIERGEN, OskKAR. The exchange of assistant teachers between France 
and Germany. School R. 18:258-63. (Ap. ’Io.) 

Tosey, Epwarp Netson. The leading school of tropical medicine. Pop. 
Sci. Mo. 77:337-43. (Ap. ’I0.) 

(A) universal benefaction. Harp. W. 104:9. (12 Mr. ’10.) 

Van Horne, Mary. The Ryerson Library of the Art Institute. Educa. 
Bi-mo. 4:290-92. (Ap. ’I0.) 

Van Sickie, J. H. Provision for gifted children in public schools. EI. 
School T. 10:357-66. (Ap. ’I0.) 

Wincu, W. H. Some measurements of mental fatigue in adolescent pupils 
in evening schools. Journ. of Educa. Psychol. 1:83-100. (Fe. ’10.) 
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